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Rome, Italy 


Remarks of President Giuseppe Saragat Upon President 
Nixon’s Arrival at the Quirinale Palace. 


September 27, 1970 


Mr. President, I am glad to express to you, to Mrs. 
Nixon, and to the members of your suite the warmest 
welcome on behalf of the Italian Government and people 
and on my own behalf. 

We greet you today not only as the President of the 
United States of America—a great country which is 
intimately linked to us by ties of blood, of history, of 
common civilization, and of alliance—but also as a states- 
man engaged in the maintenance of peace and in its 
defense. 

The fact that you have decided to start your journey in 
Europe from Rome and Italy is not without significance 
for us. 

Because of her central position and her role in the 
Mediterranean, Italy is in fact vitally interested in seeing 
that stability, security, and peace prevail on the shores 
of this sea. 

I am deeply convinced that the exchanges of views 
which you are about to have with us will contribute to 
render our collaboration even more harmonious and ef- 
fective; and this in order to explore all the avenues lead- 
ing to the attainment of the objectives which should 
guarantee the peaceful development of the Mediterranean 
peoples. 

Your visit is also further evidence of the cordial friend- 
ship existing between our two countries and of the 
common will to strengthen and develop it. 

During your all too brief stay in Italy we will certainly 
have the possibility to discuss a number of problems of 
common interest, and to continue a cooperation which has 
already brought and still brings concrete results. We are 





certain that it will continue to be fruitful and more s0 in 
this difficult moment in which, however, we are even more 
committed to work for a just and lasting peace. 


Thank you, President Nixon, for being today in Italy, 
in the Mediterranean on a mission of justice and peace. 
NOTE: As printed above, this item follows a translation made avail- 
able to the press. 


For the text of President Nixon’s remarks upon arrival at the 
Palace, see page 1292 of last week’s issue. 


Rome, Italy 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
President Giuseppe Saragat at a Luncheon at the 
Quirinale Palace. September 28, 1970 


PreswENT SaracaT. Mr. President, I am particularly 
glad to greet you once again as Italy’s welcome guest, as 
the supreme representative of a great country which is 
our friend and ally. 


We have not forgotten how much was done by the 
United States of America to liberate Europe and help 
her rise again from the ruins of World War II. We are 
also aware of how much the United States is still doing 
by cooperating with us in a defense pact to guarantee 
security, detente, and peace on our continent. 

You have come to Rome at a time when the situation 
in the Middle East is causing grave concern. Your 
presence amongst us shows that the United States fully 
appreciates the importance of the Mediterranean and 
the seriousness of the present crisis. 


In one of your speeches which made a strong impact 
throughout the world, you stated that our era should not 
be one of armed confrontation but one of negotiation. 
We share that view and, therefore, welcomed, as an 
event of major political significance, the presentation of 
the Rogers peace plan by the United States and its 
acceptance by the parties concerned. 
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Of course, we have feared and still do fear that recent 
events may adversely affect the outcome of long and 
patient diplomatic preparations for a peaceful solution to 
the crisis. 

You know, Mr. President, that Italy’s actions are aimed 
to support and strengthen each and every effort made to 
arrive at a fair solution of the Arab-Israeli conflict as an 
indispensable prerequisite to achieving political stability 
in the Middle East. 

We therefore welcome the initiatives taken by the 
United States to contain the crisis and channel it towards 
negotiations which would prevent it from degenerating 
into a broader and more dangerous conflict. 

The main objectives to be attained in the Middle East 
today are beyond all doubt, on the one hand, the respect 
by all of clearly recognized frontiers and guarantees for 
the territorial inviolability and political independence of 
the countries in the region, and, on the other hand, a 
breakthrough towards a rapid, comprehensive, and defini- 
tive solution of the problem of the Palestinian refugees. 

One reason to hope, in a situation so fraught with 
danger, lies in the fact that hostilities between Arabs and 
Israelis have not been resumed as yet. This positive 
factor should make it possible to reactivate the interrupted 
negotiations and give a new impetus to Ambassador 
Jarring’s peace mission. We believe that it is the right 
path to follow, though we are aware of the obstacles and 
difficulties which lie ahead. 

Mr. President, we are certain of your determination to 
serve the cause of peace, and we are grateful to you for 
it. We want to assure you that we on our own part will 
spare no effort to promote, by our assiduous action, and 
in every possible way, the achievement of those vital 
objectives—justice and peace. 

It seems to us that it is necessary today to pick up the 
threads of the patient work of diplomacy which has 
already begun, in order that a serious and constructive 
dialogue may begin at last for the implementation of the 
Security Council resolution of the 22d of November 1967. 

As I have said, Italy is making its contribution to this, 
and Europe will do likewise—the Europe we are building, 
of which we have spoken and will speak again, and 
which we trust will be united, outward looking, and 
instrumental to progress and peace. 

Mr. President, we know that since European integration 
began the movement towards unity among peoples of 
our continent has been viewed with favor and with clear 
political farsightedness by your great country. We believe 
that this Europe of ours which is still in the making counts 
today, as before, on the support of the United States of 
America, and we are fully aware that our task is to 
quicken our step so that before very long a new political 
entity, equal to its economic potential, may be better able 
tocarry out its effective and friendly mission as a steadying 
and peacemaking element. 

With these sentiments, Mr. President, I wish you every 
Success in your work of government and your high mission. 
It is with wishes of peace that I raise my glass and invite 
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all to drink a toast to the friendship between our two 
countries, to the good fortunes of the United States of 
America, and to the happiness of Mrs. Nixon as well 
as our own. 

PresweNT Nixon. Mr. President, and Your Excel- 
lencies: 

It is a very great honor for Mrs. Nixon and me to be 
received in this historic house, and also to have the oppor- 
tunity to visit Italy again. 

As a response to your remarks, Mr. President, I want 
to say again what I said in our private meetings, both 
with you yesterday and with the Prime Minister and 
members of the Government today. I find that whether 
the issue is European security, the problems of Europe, 
whether the issue involved is the Mediterranean or the 
problems of the Mideast, that in areas generally through- 
out the world, we find that our views in the United States 
are very close to yours. It is very important that this 
be the case. 

We appreciate your references to our Mideast peace 
initiative. However, it is important to point out that that 
initiative will not succeed unless we look at it in a broader 
context. We must remember that the issue in the Mideast 
is not simply one between the two or three countries 
immediately involved. The issue is much broader. It 
involves the Mediterranean. And when we speak of the 
Mediterranean, we naturally must speak also of Italy 
and primarily of Italy, the major country with the longest 
coastline on the Mediterranean. A sound, strong, inde- 
pendent Italy is essential to any long term peace in the 
Mediterranean—peace with the freedom and justice to 
which you so eloquently referred. 

As I stand here to respond to your remarks, I naturally 
think of the long time association of our countries, of those 
historical heritages that we share together. 

I recall the words that electrified the world several 
years ago, in fact many years ago. Those words were, 
“The Italian navigator has landed in the new world.” 
When we hear that, we might think that the words that 
I have just quoted were spoken at the time that Chris- 
topher Columbus landed in the New World three and a 
half centuries ago. They could have been spoken then. 
But the words that I have just referred to were spoken 
three decades ago in a telephone call from Chicago to 
Boston, and they referred to another Italian navigator, 
Enrico Fermi, the man who headed the development of 
the first controlled use of nuclear power. A man also who 
had been born in Italy but whom we proudly claimed 
then as a resident and citizen of the United States. 


As we think of those two events so far apart in time, 
we think of what we owe in the New World to Italy. We 
think of what we owe in the whole world to those great 
Italians, whether they be navigators, scientists, political 
leaders. 

On this occasion, I particularly want to pay tribute to 
you, Mr. President, who have spoken for so many years, 
so eloquently and, it seems to me, so correctly on the 
great issues which confront the world. 
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I have been impressed on this visit, as I have been 
on others, by the fact that when I have met Italian polit- 
ical leaders, whether it is you, Mr. President, the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, whenever I talk to them, 
their views are not parochial. They are not limited to 
Italy. They are not only involving those immediate prob- 
lems that we may have between the United States and 
Italy. But they are European. In fact, they are inter- 
national and cosmopolitan. That is one of the reasons 
why a visit to this country, a chance to talk to its leaders, 
is one which means so much to me with the responsibilities 
that I have not only to my own country but also in the 
whole international community. 

The first man who visited from the United States while 
he was President was Woodrow Wilson, and that visit 
occurred, some of you may remember, 51 years ago at 
the conclusion of World War I. On that occasion, when 
speaking from Rome, he referred eloquently to what he 
thought was a new international psychology. What had 
previously been thought to be theoretical and idealistic 
had then become practical and necessary. Woodrow Wil- 
son, unfortunately, spoke before his time. 

But now, 50 years later, we know that it does become 
necessary, and we must make it practical, that this New 
World which the Italian navigator of the 20th century 
helped to bring into being will be a world which will be 
used for the progress of man rather than his destruction. 

For that reason on this occasion we speak with more 
feeling than usual of the absolute necessity for the United 
States to work together with your Government and with 
the governments of all free nations to see that we maintain 
the strength that will make possible the institution of an 
era of negotiation for one of confrontation, because with 
that strength negotiation will be possible; without that 
strength negotiation will not be considered to be necessary. 

So with those sentiments, Mr. President, may I ask 
that all of your guests rise and, with me, raise their glasses 
to the President of Italy. 

To the President of Italy. 

NOTE: The exchange of toasts took place at 2:07 p.m., local time, 
in the Quirinale Towers, Quirinale Palace, in Rome. President 


Saragat spoke in Italian. As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


The Vatican 


Remarks of Pope Paul VI Following a Meeting With 
the President. September 28, 1970 


Pope Pau. Mr. President, on the occasion of this journey 
of yours to Europe, you have wished to pay us a further 
visit. We have welcomed the opportunity thus afforded 
us of having renewed personal contact with you and of 
expressing to you ouce again with even greater insistence 
our deeply felt paternal concern for the cause of peace— 
to you who are the leader of a nation on which weighs 


such a heavy share of responsibility for the present and 
for the future of the world. 

Recent happenings have shown what special need 
there is at this moment to work for peace. The suffering 
which war inflicts not only on the combatants but also on 
innocent persons and on children who have no under. 
standing even of the meaning of the word, has been 
brought visibly before the eyes of all of us, who, however 
distant we may be, feel almost that we are in the midst 
of it. 

Our heart has suffered with them, as it has always 
shared and continues to share in the sufferings of the vic- 
tims of all the wars that disturb the life of mankind. 

Our anxiety is now increased by the danger of such a 
conflict involving more and more countries and assuming 
the proportions of a vast and fearful conflagration. This 
special need demands from all a special effort without 
reservations by any party and without any other aim than 
a just and honorable peace. 

That same God-given intelligence which enables man 
to destroy is capable also of finding a way of combatting 
the dangers and even of insuring insofar as is humanly 
possible that they will not come to pass. 

This duty belongs in a particular way to those who 
have a greater power in the world. We are, therefore, 
happy to have been able to convey to you, Mr. President, 
our thoughts on the most suitable means of seeking to 
reestablish peace where it has been upset and to strengthen 
it where it exists, among other ways, by favoring friendly 
and fruitful relations between peoples and the progress 
of the developing nations as is demanded by justice and 
human solidarity. 

We would like to encourage you, Mr. President, in 
undertaking this task which, though difficult, is truly 
worthy of being pursued with decisiveness and generosity. 

May God guide you and all who have responsibility 
for peace among nations, that good will may overcome 
enmity. 

In the meantime, we give expression to our personal 
good wishes, and we invoke upon you, your family, and 
all the people of the United States of America the favor 
and the blessings of the Almighty. 


NoTE: Pope Paul spoke at 4:50 p.m., local time, in the Papal 
Library at the Vatican. 


For the text of President Nixon’s remarks following his meeting 
with Pope Paul, see page 1294 of last week’s issue. 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


Text of President Tito’s Toast at a State Dinner in 
Honor of President Nixon. September 30, 1970 


Mr. President, Madame Nixon, ladies and gentlemen, 
comrades: 


It is my pleasure, Mr. President, to greet you, on behalf 
of the peoples and the Government of Yugoslavia, in the 
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name of my wife and my own, as the first President of 
the United States of America visiting our country. May 
| take this opportunity to extend to you, to Madame 
Nixon, and your associates our warm welcome. 

In 1960, in New York, I had a cordial meeting with 
President Eisenhower, and in 1963, during my visit to 
your country, I had friendly and useful talks with Presi- 
dent Kennedy. These talks contributed to the further 
development of relations between our two countries. We 
appreciate, Mr. President, your personal interest in, and 
contribution to the promotion of cooperation between 
Yugoslavia and the United States of America. Your visit 
marks, no doubt, a very important date in the history of 
these relations and will further encourage their continuous 
progress. 

The relations between Yugoslavia and the United 
States of America are of long standing and rest on a posi- 
tive, friendly tradition dating back to the establishment 
of relations between the USA and Serbia and the signing 
of a convention on consular and trade relations in 1881. 
Our two countries were allied in World War I. In World 
War II we fought together and each of us contributed 
his share to the struggle against the most sinister forces 
that threatened mankind. In those trying days of war, 
our partisans saved hundreds of American pilots from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. On our side, we have 
not forgotten the substantial assistance and support ex- 
tended to us by the American people during our People’s 
Liberation Struggle and after the war. 

Your country, Mr. President, is a land of many nations. 
People from our country, too, by their work, talent, and 
thought have made a significant contribution to the devel- 
opment of America—from miners, fishermen, and farm 
laborers, at the time when the foundations of the progress 
of your country were being laid, to Nikola Tesla, Louis 
Adamic, Mihajlo Pupin, and many others who played 
an outstanding role in American scientific thought, cul- 
ture, and public life. American citizens of Yugoslav origin 
have always been, and we wish them to remain, one of 
the bridges linking our two countries. 

Your great country is about to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of its independence. The world has always 
held in great esteem the deeds of the great sons and intel- 
lects of your country, such as Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and many others. Your Revolution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence have become an integral part 
of freedom-loving and democratic aspirations and of 
progress in the world. 


Mr. President, we live in a world of interdependence, 
a world which is becoming ever smaller and which—as 
the brave explorers of outer space saw it—reminds of a 
small ship, the fate of which we all share. The achieve- 
ments of every people are today property of, and source 
of inspiration for the whole of mankind. By epoch-making 
advances in the field of science and technology, to which 
your country has also made a historic contribution, man- 
kind has stepped into the 21st century. 


Yet, the majority of the world population still lives in 
misery, and many peoples are not free and truly inde- 
pendent. In different parts of the world, wars are still 
claiming precious human lives and destroying all that has 
been so painfully built. The world of today is character- 
ized, on the one hand, by the existence of boundless possi- 
bilities for unparalleled progress and prosperity and, on 
the other, by desperate needs, injustices, and problems, by 
which international relations are so heavily and danger- 
ously burdened. 

Mr. President, it is only natural that mankind should 
expect from so vast and developed country as the United 
States of America a major contribution to the well-being 
of peoples and peace in the world. We welcomed the sig- 
nificant words pronounced by you in your Inaugural 
Address that mankind should move from the era of con- 
frontation into the era of negotiation. We have been 
consistently devoting our efforts to this end. It was in 1961 
that the Belgrade Conference of nonaligned countries 
appealed to the big powers to start a dialogue in order to 
avoid a general catastrophe. 

Yugoslavia views positively the present orientation of 
the big powers to negotiate. Having at their disposal 
weapons which can destroy the world as well as enormous 
potentials, the big powers bear a special responsibility for 
the fate of the world. That is why they are expected to use 
this immense might and strength for the benefit and the 
well-being of mankind. 

We all agree that the world is becoming ever smaller 
and ever more closely interdependent and that whatever 
happens in one of its parts—whether for the better or for 
the worse— is bound to affect the rest as well. Any conflict, 
any crisis has global repercussions. The whole experience 
of the postwar period testifies to the fact that universal 
peace and stability cannot be achieved by the big powers 
alone. Therefore, all countries, irrespective of their size 
and strength, must take an active part in the affairs of the 
world community, not only because it is their right but 
because it is also an indispensable precondition for the 
maintenance of peace and the development of interna- 
tional cooperation. In the same way as a “larger” peace 
cannot rest for long on “smaller” wars, so international 
cooperation cannot be promoted on the basis of anyone’s 
monopoly or on the negation of the legitimate interests of 
other countries and peoples. In the absence of peace and 
progress for the small and underdeveloped, there can be 
no stable peace nor durable progress for the large and 
developed either. 


There is, we feel, a growing consensus in the world that 
mere negotiations and the avoidance of confrontation 
between the big powers are in themselves no longer 
sufficient. If the basic world problems continue to remain 
unsolved, if we do not undertake with full responsibility 
the solution of the burning issues of development, disar- 
mament, the elimination of the policy of force and inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of others, the overcoming 
of the division of the world into blocs—then we shall gain 
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only shorter or longer intervals of respite between periods 
of cold war and we shall continue to live under the per- 
manent threat of the outbreak of a conflict with unfore- 
seeable consequences. Actually, the postwar development 
has clearly shown that stable peace and cooperation 
cannot rest on the balance of strength and terror. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, we are striving 
for the negotiations and peaceful solution of controversial 
issues to become the generally accepted practice in inter- 
national relations, in the relations among all states. Small 
and medium-sized countries, as well as all developing 
countries, are well aware of their obligations and respon- 
sibilities, both with respect to their own internal develop- 
ment and with regard to the solution of international 
problems. 

Besides, what I have been saying so far reflects also the 
essence of the message of the recently held conference of 
nonaligned countries in Lusaka. The nonaligned coun- 
tries were unanimous in their demand for the democrati- 
zation of international relations, respect for and realization 
of the inalienable rights of peoples to independence and 
sovereignty, accelerated development of the developing 
countries, strengthening of the United Nations, achieve- 
ment of its universality, etc. They also manifested their 
determination to exert utmost efforts and make their own 
contribution towards the fulfillment of these aims. 

Mr. President, our views concerning the most danger- 
ous hotbeds of conflict—such as, in the first place, the 
long-continued war in Vietnam, which has been expanded 
to new areas in Indochina, and the crisis in the Middle 
East, which is becoming ever more dangerously entan- 
gled—are known. The peoples of these areas are being 
subjected to dreadful ordeals and suffering and peace in 
the world as well as the security of all of us are being 
jeopardized. We have always endeavored, within the 
limits of our possibilities, to contribute to the search for 
just solutions and we shall continue to do so. Our position 
has always been, and still is, that the cessation of inter- 
vention by any foreign power and the securing of the 
legitimate rights of the peoples of these countries to full 
independence and free development, without any outside 
interference whatsoever, are preconditions for any equi- 
table settlement. 

As regards the Middle East, I wish to say that we 
received with profound grief and anxiety the news of the 
death of President Gamal Abdel Nasser, an outstanding 
statesman and a relentless fighter for peace. His loss, 
particularly in the present critical situation in the Middle 
East, makes it incumbent on all factors to exert maximum 
efforts to arrive at a peaceful and just political solution, 
for which President Nasser strove consistently and with 
dedication to his very end. 

Mr. President, we are also urging the immediate eradi- 
cation of colonialism which is still being maintained in 
vast areas of Africa. This is, indeed, the greatest shame 
for mankind, in this very century of general emancipation 
of peoples, generations, and races. 


The positive processes underway in Europe, which have 
resulted in a certain relaxation of tension, are paving the 
way for the gradual overcoming of the division into blocs 
and the establishment of European security on new 
foundations. As an independent and nonaligned country, 
which has in actual practice opted for a policy of open 
frontiers and free flow of ideas and goods, Yugoslavia is 
vitally interested in the promotion of all-round coopera- 
tion among all European states. We cannot conceive a 
stable system of European security in a permanently 
divided Europe. 

Likewise, as a European and Mediterranean country, 
we are fully aware of the close interdependence between 
the European continent and the entire Mediterranean 
region. It is, consequently, understandable that we are 
directly interested in the restoration of peace in the 
Middle East, which is so close to us, as well as in the trans- 
formation of the Mediterranean into a sea of peace and 
peaceful international cooperation, where the rights and 
interests of the peoples living on its shores will be fully 
respected. 

Mr. President, I trust that I am sharing your opinion 
in saying that world peace and cooperation cannot be 
strengthened unless the principles of the United Nations 
are fully and consistently observed. The principles of in- 
dependence, sovereignty, equality, noninterference, ter- 
ritorial integrity, and the like must be respected with no 
exception in the relations among all states, and the in- 
fringement of these principles cannot be justified by any 
political, ideological, or any other motives. 

I am glad to say that the friendly relations between the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia and the United 
States of America are developing precisely on the basis of 
these principles and in mutual respect. Mutually bene- 
ficial cooperation between our two countries is progressing 
satisfactorily. There have been problems from time to 
time. It is only natural that it should be so. However, 
thanks to a realistic approach and good will on both sides, 
we have succeeded in preserving continuity and ensuring 
constant progress. 

There has been, indeed, manifest progress in the rela- 
tions between our two countries in recent years. This can 
be partly ascribed to contacts and exchanges of views 
among high level representatives of the two countries and 
it is our wish that this useful practice be maintained. Par- 
ticularly important are the results achieved in the field 
of economic cooperation and we believe that there exist 
very good possibilities for its further expansion, especially 
as regards industrial cooperation, joint ventures, etc. We 
also attach great importance to the furtherance of scien- 
tific and, particularly, technological cooperation. 

We have always been striving, Mr. President, for good 
relations with all countries and it has always been our 
earnest desire that the promotion of relations with one 
country should not be to the detriment of relations with 
other countries. The promotion of friendly and stable 
relations with as many countries as possible in Europe 
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and outside it, starting with our neighbours, is in our view 
a prerequisite for our accelerated development and for 
the strengthening of the security and the international 
position of Yugoslavia. Within this context, we attach 
great significance to the development of good relations in 
all fields with your country, considering them as an im- 
portant factor of stability and peace in this part of the 
world and more widely, as well as an important factor of 
our economic, scientific, and technological advance. 

Let me stress that the status of Yugoslavia as an inde- 
pendent, nonaligned, and socialist country is the unalter- 
able basis of our entire policy and of our approach to 
international relations and problems. We are determined 
to maintain our independence, for which we paid such a 
high price. This is guaranteed primarily by the unity of 
our country and the readiness of our peoples to defend 
their independence and free internal development against 
any threat or attack. 

Mr. President, the relations between the United States 
of America and Yugoslavia, between a large and a small 
country, with different social systems, testify to the viabil- 
ity and realism of the policy of peaceful and active co- 
existence. They make thereby a major contribution to 
wider international cooperation. 

True, there have been and still are differences in our 
views and stands on different international issues. Such 
differences exist in our relations with other countries as 
well. But these differences have been no obstacle to the 
development of friendly relations and cooperation 
between our two countries. 

Mr. President, I am looking forward to our talks which 
will afford us the opportunity to exchange opinions on 
the international situation and the furtherance of relations 
between our two countries. 

In the course of your visit, you will see some of our 
achievements. We regret that your visit is too short to en- 
able you to become better acquainted with the accom- 
plishments of our people and the beauties of our country. 

I hope your stay among us will be a pleasant one. 

May I now propose this toast to your health, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the health of Madame Nixon and your associates, 
to friendship and cooperation between the peoples of Yu- 
goslavia and of the United States of America. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows the text of a translation 
made available to the press. 


For the text of President Nixon’s toast at the dinner, see page 
1299 of last week’s issue. 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


The President’s, Remarks to Dragoslav Markovic, 
President of the Assembly of the Republic of Serbia, at 
the Serbian Council Building. October 1, 1970 


I would like to say to the President that I wish my visit 
were long enough to visit all of the major States in Yugo- 


slavia, but since I had to select two, naturally I wanted to 
pay my respects to the President of Serbia, the largest 
State, and then, of course, to Croatia, the second largest 
State. 

I was very interested to learn that your country, this 
country, is somewhat like ours in that respect, that while 
it is one country, Yugoslavia, that the States are very 
competitive, what we call friendly competition, between 
Serbia and Croatia for the businesses, the new businesses. 
I think that is good. We have a lot of that in our country. 
It exists in California. 


note: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
President Tito at a Dinner Hosted by President Nixon. 
October 1, 1970 


PRESENT Nixon. Mr. President, Madame Broz, and 
Your Excellencies, friends of Yugoslavia and the United 
States: 

As we complete this visit of 2 days to Yugoslavia, I 
wish to express appreciation on behalf of Mrs. Nixon and 
myself and all the members of our party for the very warm 
reception we have received, both officially and from all 
the people of Yugoslavia that we have had the privilege 
to meet. 


We shall always remember the welcome we received 
in Belgrade, in Zagreb, and at the President’s birthplace, 
the third city we visited in Yugoslavia. 


PRESIDENT Tito. I thought it was the second city. 


PRESIDENT Nixon. After our visit, it will be the first 
city in Yugoslavia. 

Speaking now officially, I believe that this visit has con- 
tributed significantly to a goal to which all of us are 
dedicated——better relations in every way between Yugo- 
slavia and the United States, friendship, economic coop- 
eration, and working together in the cause of peace and 
progress. 

But it has also been, it seems to me, very helpful and 
constructive on a much broader scale beyond the bilateral 
interests of the United States and Yugoslavia. Over the 
period of the last 25 years, it has been my privilege to 
meet and to talk with over 70 chiefs of state around the 
world. No chief of state or head of government that I 
have met has had more experience all over the world 
and has known more government leaders around the 
world than President Tito. 

It has been very helpful to me to get his appraisal of 
the various trouble spots in the world and his best advice 
as to what policies could be adopted which could lead to 
peace and cooperation throughout the world. 
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It has been for us a very worthwhile visit, if only we 
had the opportunity to know this country, the beauty of 
the countryside, the warmth of its people. But the visit 
beyond that has had very great significance in contrib- 
uting to our joint thinking about the problems of the 
world and how we can develop better approaches to them. 

That is why I looked to a continuing discussion with 
President Tito on these problems in which he gives me 
his best judgment and I, in return, share with him my 
thoughts on problems that we have. Because after all, 
despite differences in systems of government, we have 
common goals, peace in the world and the right of each 
nation, each people, to choose its own system of govern- 
ment, without outside interference. 

And now, to put this visit in perspective, President Tito, 
to all of us who knew him only by what we read and 
what we heard, has built a worldwide reputation as a 
leader of his nation in war. But I am convinced, after 
this visit, that his great legacy will be that he will be 
remembered in history as a man of peace. 

That is why I would ask that you all join me in raising 
our glasses to peace and friendship between the United 
States and Yugoslavia, and to the world peace to which 
President Tito is dedicated and to which I am dedicated, 
working together, if possible, toward that great goal. 

PRESIDENT Tito. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, ladies 
and gentlemen and guests: 

First of all, I wish to thank you very much indeed for 
this sincere and warm toast on behalf of my wife, on 
behalf of my associates, and in my own name. 

And now, at the same time, I have to say how sad we 
are—and this is not a very pleasant feeling to know— 
that your visit to our country has been, alas, too short and 
thus you have not had the possibility to see much of what 
our people have achieved since the Second World War, 
but that you could convince yourselves everywhere you 
went—your visit to Belgrade, Zagreb, and Kumrovec— 
the people of this country appreciate and love the Ameri- 
can people and the United States, and how much they 
appreciate you personally, Mr. President. 

Our people have very close contacts and roots, so to 
say, with people of your country. From Yugoslavia they 
went in large numbers in the days when poverty raged 
here—in Slovenia, Croatia, and Serbia—they went to 
win their bread to the United States in order to have 
bread there. Many remained there. Some of them re- 
turned. And those who returned were actually those who 
were the bearers of sympathies towards the people of 
the United States, because there they saw something new, 
they saw a new democracy which made it possible for 
every man to live a life worthy of a human being. 

Of course, they didn’t say that milk and honey flowed 
in that country. They also spoke of very hard work, but 


that the efforts that those people working there were 
making enabled them to lead a life, the same life, as 
the one I have just described. 

And now a few words about your visit. I share your 
opinion that your visit has been very successful. We 
have had talks together, with other associates, and also 
talks on this problem of bilateral and on international 
issues. 

And our talks were conducted in a spirit which per- 
meates talks between leaders of countries having different 
social systems. 

We talked about very acute, very difficult problems, 
which are now around the world and which are fraught 
with the danger of leading to a new tragedy for all man- 
kind, and we agreed that all has to be done in order to 
preserve peace and all has to be done in order to insure 
that all questions under dispute and all conflicts are 
settled peacefully. 

I think that the time has come when during their talks 
statesmen coming from countries having different social 
systems should try to find a way for solving all questions 
in the world in a peaceful way and also for eliminating 
all elements of escalation and aggravation and we have 
such elements in both the Middle East and in the Far East. 

I agree with your view, Mr. President, that it is our 
duty to work together and to do our utmost in order 
to insure the peaceful solution of international problems 
in order to promote detente, and to prevent tragedies 
similar to those which came to mankind during the 
First World War. 


As to bilateral questions, I think we are on the best 
way. I share your opinion and your wish that these 
bilateral relations should be expanded still further. There 
is still very much room for promoting our relations, both 
in the economic fields and in other fields, and also, in 
the field of political relations regarding the solution of 
international problems. 


I think that sound economic cooperation in the in- 
terest of the two countries is also a very powerful factor 
in promoting better understanding with regard to remain- 
ing other issues. 

And I think that I wish, Mr. President, that this visit 
of yours to our country, should yield fruitful results for 
our relations and I raise this glass to the health of the 
President of the United States of America, who, for the 
first time in history, visited this country as the repre- 
sentative of the friendly country of the United States, 
to the health of President Nixon, to the health of your 
associates, and the friendship and cooperation between 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 

NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 9:47 p.m. local time in the Old 


Palace. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Joint Statement Following Meetings Between President Nixon and President 
Josip Broz Tito of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. October 1, 1970 


At the invitation of the President of the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia Josip Broz Tito, the President of the United States of America 
Richard M. Nixon, accompanied by Mrs. Nixon, and their party, paid 
an official visit to the SFR of Yugoslavia from 30 September to 2 October 
1970. During his stay President Nixon visited, in addition to Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Kumrovec. 


The meeting between the two Presidents, which took place in a 
cordial and frank atmosphere, provided an opportunity for frank talks on 
the most important contemporary international issues and on Yugoslav- 
American relations. These included the Middle East, South East Asia, 
East-West relations, European security, less developed countries, and 
bilateral problems. Each side presented its views in a candid manner. 


Both sides agreed that negotiation rather than confrontation is indis- 
pensable for peaceful and just solutions of international problems. 


It was also emphasized that co-operation on the basis of equality 
among independent and sovereign countries, is the sole basis on which 
relations and progress in today’s world can be founded. 


Presidents Tito and Nixon noted with satisfaction the growth of good 
and friendly relations between their two countries. They pointed out in 
particular that relations between the SFRY and the USA were fully 
based on the principles of independence and mutual respect which are 
also the fundamental principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
The two Presidents expressed the conviction that relations on such a basis 
were not only in the interest of the peoples of their two countries but 
constituted a significant factor for stability and peace in Europe and 
elsewhere in the world. 


They resolved to continue to promote extensive bilateral relations. 
Concrete forms of cooperation were discussed, especially in the economic 
and scientific-technological fields. 


The two sides agreed that it was useful and desirable to continue the 
practice of broad exchanges of views and contacts in their mutual 
relations. 


NOTE: The joint statement was released at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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Madrid, Spain 


Remarks of the President and General Francisco Franco 
Upon the President’s Arrival at Barajas Airport. 
October 2, 1970 


GENERAL Franco. Mr. President: 

In the name of the Government and the people of 
Spain I wish to extend to you a most cordial and friendly 
welcome. 

It was very kind of you to accept my invitation to 
come to Spain and it is a great honour to have you with 
us, in the company of your charming wife and the dis- 
tinguished members of your party. 

This is not the first time you have come to this country. 
You have had before the opportunity to see our cities, 
our regions—so filled with memories and evocations of 
the past for an American—and above all, you have met 
our people and you have been able to appreciate the 
affection and admiration they feel towards your people, 
your character, your history. 

Today, when you arrive in our capital as President 
of the United States, for a visit of good will, friendship, 
and cooperation, which confirms and symbolizes the spirit 
of the Agreement recently concluded between our two 
nations, my colleagues in the Government and myself, as 
well as the people of Madrid that welcome you, will try 
to make your stay a pleasant one, and we trust it will 
prove as fruitful and successful as we wish and hope 
it to be. 

Once again, Mr. President, a most sincere welcome to 
Spain. 

PRESIDENT Nixon. General Franco, Senora Franco, 
Your Excellencies, friends of Spain and the United States: 

I am most honored to be the first American President 
to visit Spain since President Eisenhower was here in 
1959. 

I recall my previous visits to this country and the warm 
welcome that we have received. As I stand here I bring 
to all of the people of Spain the best wishes of all the 
people of the United States. 

We Americans owe a great deal to Spain. We remem- 
ber that it was Spanish explorers who played such a great 
role in the exploration and the development of the new 
world; and we in the United States, with diverse people 
and diverse culture, owe a great debt to the Spanish cul- 
ture and people of Spanish background who have con- 
tributed so much to our Nation. 

Since 1953, we have been partners together in defense 
in the Mediterranean area, and over this past period, par- 
ticularly in the past 10 years, we have seen increasing 
economic cooperation between Spain and the United 
States. 

I am confident that the talks we will have here, with 
you, General Franco, and with the members of your cabi- 


net, will contribute to closer cooperation, both in defense 
for peace and economic cooperation which will mean 
progress for all of our people in Spain and in the United 
States. 

In recent weeks, the eyes of the world have been on the 
Mediterranean area. If we do not have peace in the Medi- 
terranean, world peace will be very seriously threatened. 
An indispensable pillar for peace in the Mediterranean 
is Spanish-American friendship and cooperation. For that 
reason, I say, as I begin my visit to Spain, Viva la amistad 
Hispana-Americana. 

NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 12:15 p.m. local time. As printed 
above, his remarks follow the text of the White House press release 


and General Franco’s remarks follow a translation made available to 
the press. 


Madrid, Spain 


Remarks of the President and Don Carlos Arias Navarro, 
Mayor of Madrid, Upon the Presentation to the 
President of the Key to the City. October 2, 1970 


Tue Mayor. Today, Mr. President, will always be an 
outstanding one in the annals of Madrid, Capital of 
Spain. You can see in the cordial and jubilant reception 
offered to you by our people, a reconfirmation of their 
affection for the great Nation represented by you, joined 
to ours by bonds of friendship and common effort. 

It is a great and unforgettable honour for me, as Mayor 
of Madrid, to offer you the keys to the city, as a symbol of 
gratitude for the honour bestowed by your visit, an expres- 
sion of our satisfaction to have you here as our illustrious 
guest and a fervent wish for a pleasant and happy stay. 

Mr. President of the United States of America: “Wel- 
come to Madrid!” 


Tue Presipent. Mr. Mayor, Your Excellencies: 


It is a very great honor for Mrs. Nixon and me to 
receive the Key to the City of Madrid. 

This is not an ordinary key. An ordinary key can open 
the door of a house or of a room. But this key, as we have 
seen in the part of the road that we traveled, opens the 
hearts of the people of Madrid and the people of Spain 
to the people of the United States. 

Weare grateful for this wonderful welcome. 

We have many pleasant memories of our visit here 
before and we look forward to our stay in this, one of the 
greatest cities in the world. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. local time at the Plaza 
del Marques del Duero. As printed above, his remarks follow the 
text of the White House press release and the remarks by the Mayor 
follow a translation made available to the press. 
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Madrid, Spain 


Remarks to Spanish Reporters by Ronald L. Ziegler, 
Press Secretary to the President. October 2, 1970 


President Nixon has very much enjoyed his arrival in 
Madrid. He expressed to me earlier, before the meet- 
ings began, that he was very pleased with the warm 
reception which he received from the people of Madrid. 
He said that it was a very exciting moment. 

The President, I know, feels that the talks which were 
held today were very constructive and very helpful, and, 
as was pointed out in the meeting, I believe it can be 
clearly stated that the agreement that was reached in 
the discussions today was, without question, that the 
close relations and cooperation that exist between the 
United States and Spain are important for peace and 
stability in this part of the world. 

I think the subjects which were covered have been 
clearly outlined in the previous statement. I would only 
add that in the meetings, President Nixon expressed the 
importance of the continuing of good relations that we 
have now with Spain, and that we should continue to 
look into the future to enhance and maintain the good 
relations which we have with Spain. Of course, the United 
States respects the independence of Spain, and this was 
pointed out. 

In relation to the Mediterranean and the importance 
of the Mediterranean to the United States, the President 
made it clear that the United States would continue to 
maintain a very strong presence in the Mediterranean, 
specifically in relation to the 6th Fleet. 

As you know, President Nixon visited the 6th Fleet a 
few days ago and there have been suggestions, or some 
rumors, that the United States may be contemplating 
a reduction of our force in the Mediterranean. 

This, of course, is not the case. And the President has 
pointed that out, I believe, here in Spain, as he has in 
other places on his trip. 

The President feels that because of the size and the 
location of Spain, as the western anchor, or the mouth 
of the Mediterranean, that this is another very good rea- 
son to maintain good relations and friendship, and 
continuing friendship, with Spain. 

Of course, in relation to the Middle East, the objective 
of the United States is, as you all know, to achieve stabil- 
ity and peace in the Middle East and we are proceeding 
with a course of action which we hope will be successful 
m achieving stability and peace in the Middle East. 

There was in the meeting today, substantial discussion 
on the new Agreement of Friendship and Cooperation, 
which has just been signed between the United States and 
Spain, and we feel that this has marked a new beginning 
i our relations with Spain, and, at the same time, ex- 
panded and broadened our ties in scientific and educa- 
tional programs, and other nonmilitary fields. And as 


was pointed out earlier, President Nixon has instructed 
the members of the United States Government to periodi- 
cally visit Spain to implement these particular exchanges, 
in the field of education, in the field of scientific programs. 

I finally would like to say that the President very much 
enjoyed and was very pleased to meet with His Royal 
Highness, and Her Royal Highness today, this afternoon, 
and also with the Spanish Vice President. 

I would also like to say that the reception which the 
President received today, I think, is a very good indication 
of the very good relations and the friendship that exists 
between the United States and Spain. 

Finally, I would like to add a personal note. I, of 
course, have never been to Madrid before. It is a very 
beautiful city. And I am very pleased to be here with you 
at this very beautiful press facility. 

I have been in capitals throughout the world, traveling 
with the President, and I have yet to see a facility as 
beautiful and as complete as this one. It is just a very, 
very nice facility. I appreciate being here. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: Mr. Ziegler spoke at 8:20 p.m. local time at the press center, 
Palacio del Congreso. 


Madrid, Spain 


The President’s Toast at a Dinner Given in His Honor by 
General Franco. October 2, 1970 


General Franco, Mrs. Franco, Your Excellencies, friends 
of Spain and the United States: 


When I visited President Eisenhower just a few weeks 
before he died, he was reminiscing about his great ex- 
periences as President and also as a military leader. I 
asked him to weigh the various receptions that he had 
had around the world. He thought a moment and then 
he said that one of the greatest and most friendly welcomes 
and the most memorable receptions he had as President 
of the United States was the reception in Spain in 1959, 
when he was a guest at this table and in this city of you, 
General Franco and Mrs. Franco. 


I now know what he meant, because today we had the 
opportunity to feel the kind of reception that the Spanish 
people, under your leadership, gave to him and that you 
gave to us, as representatives of the American people. 
We think of this magnificent banquet, at the very table 
where he sat just 11 years ago, with many of the same 
people here present. 

We think of the words of welcome which you have so 
generously spoken. We think also, of the tremendous 
crowds in the streets of Madrid as we drove together to 
the Palace where we are staying. 
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And as we heard and saw those crowds, they were 
saying many things. Among them were these: First, 
General Franco, they were expressing their respect and 
their affection for you. Second, they were expressing their 
friendship for the people of the United States. 

Third, as I saw those crowds, I saw the past of Spain 
and the future of Spain, and it is truly a great future, 
because I saw a vigorous people—a proud people—a 
young people—a dynamic people—the people who have 
been responsible for Spain having the fastest growth rate 
of any country in Europe over these past 10 years; the 
people who will be responsible for Spain, in the last 30 
years of this century, moving into a new period of eco- 
nomic progress and well-being for its people and a new 
period of contributions to progress for all peoples in the 
world. 

This is what I felt as we drove through the streets of 
Madrid today. 

And then in the talks that we have had this afternoon 
with you, with members of your staff, with Vice Presi- 
dent Blanco, with Juan Carlos, with Secretary Bravo, I 
felt that we, in those talks, established a new firm base for 
increased understanding, increased cooperation in all 
fields between Spain and the United States in the years 
ahead. 

We have been good friends, our two countries. We, I 
believe, in the years ahead can be even better friends. 

The treaty to which you have referred can be the solid 
basis for areas of cooperation that have not yet been ex- 
plored, and we want to participate with you in this great 
adventure in which the Spanish people, with a proud 
past, move forward to one of the great periods in its entire 
history in the last 30 years of this century. 

I would say to you finally, that as I heard the crowds 
in the streets today, I realized that the United States has 
many friends in Spain. 

I want to assure you, General Franco, the members of 
your Government, and all of this distinguished company 
here, and all those who may hear me on television or 
radio, that Spain has many friends in the United States. 
And I assure you, particularly, that Spain has two special 
friends, the present President of the United States and his 
wife, who have a feeling of affection and friendship for 
this country, for its people. 


You will always have a friend in us and a good friend 
and a loyal friend in the years ahead. 


So I ask this company to rise with me and raise your 
glasses to the health of General Franco and Mrs. Franco, 
to the economic progress and prosperity of the Spanish 
people, and to the cooperation of the United States and 
Spain in the cause of peace and progress for the whole 
world. 


General Franco. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:49 p.m. local time at the Royal 
Palace. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 

For General Franco’s toast at the dinner, see p. 1359 of this issue. 


Madrid, Spain 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Departure From 
Barajas Airport. October 3, 1970 


Generalissimo Franco, Mrs. Franco, Your Excellencies, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

As we leave the soil of Spain, Mrs. Nixon and I and 
the members of our party will take with us unforgettable 
memories—memories of the official welcome that we re- 
ceived, of the talks that we have had which have con- 
tributed to our thinking on the major world problems, of 
better relations between our two countries, and of the 
outpouring of the sentiment and affection that we felt 
from the people of Spain when we passed through the 
streets of Madrid yesterday and this morning. 

We feel, too, that as we leave this country that this 
visit, the culmination of a series of discussions which will 
make 1970 a year that we will look back on in both Spain 
and the United States as the beginning of a new era of 
increased cooperation, increased friendship in all areas 
between the United States and Spain. 

I hope that the administration which I now head will 
be able to work toward that end so that this great coun- 
try may have the complete cooperation of the United 
States as it moves forward in economic progress and in 
all areas of human life. 

But finally, may I say in a personal sense that I appear 
here on this occasion as the President of the United States. 
I recall in 1963 when my wife and I, and our two daugh- 
ters, were here as private citizens. I recall then that the 
friendly reception we received from the people of Spain 
was just as warm as when I held this high office. 

And that tells us something about this country, about 
its people that we shall always remember. It is a great 
country of friendly people. 

I look forward to returning either in an official capacity, 
and, if not that, always as one like the millions of other 
Americans who come here as tourists, to one of the most 
friendly countries we can visit in any part of the world. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 9:10 a.m. local time. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


For General Franco’s remarks at the departure ceremony, see 
p. 1359 of this issue. 


Shannon, Ireland 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister 
John M. Lynch Upon the President’s Arrival at Shannon 
Airport. October 3, 1970 


Prime Minister Lyncu. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon: 
On behalf of the people and Government of Ireland, I 
welcome you to our country. 
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I offer you the traditional 100,000 welcomes. I would 
like to say in our own language: Cuirim romhat, a 
Uachtardin na Stadt Aontaithe agus do chéile, Céad Mile 
Failte go hEirinn. (1 give you, Mr. President, and your 
wife, 100,000 welcomes to Ireland. ) 


This is the language, Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon, 
that your forefathers would have welcomed their visitors 
in. When I say “your forefathers,” it is indeed the land 
of your forefathers. You have both come here before, 
and then you were very welcome. 

Now that you have come again, Mr. President, as 
President of the great democracy of the United States 
of America, and you, Mrs. Nixon, as its First Lady, you 
are more than welcome. 

You, Mr. President, coming with all the great demands 
and pressures on your high office makes us feel doubly 
honored. 

The ties between our two countries have been very, 
very close over very, very many years. Your coming on 
this occasion will make these ties even more close. 

I hope that your short stay with us will be an enjoyable 
one for you and Mrs. Nixon. I know that our people will 
welcome you from their hearts, and I hope that when 
you leave our shores you will bring with you happy 
memories of your stay amongst us. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


Tue Presipent. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Lynch, 
and all of the distinguished guests who are here, and our 
frends from Ireland: 

Mrs. Nixon and I want to express our very great 
appreciation for your very warm welcome as we set foot 
on Irish soil. As we come here, we have many thoughts 
in mind. 

First, Mr. Prime Minister, this is a personal visit but 
also one that is official—official in the sense that our two 
Governments, as you have indicated, have such close 
and friendly relations, and I look forward to the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with President De Valera, with you 
and members of your Government on Monday to discuss 
those matters in which we can have further cooperation in 
the interest of both countries. 


And, second, personal in the sense that Mrs. Nixon 
and I have what is rather rare for us these days, a day 
off tomorrow. After a rather strenuous trip in which we 
have visited four countries in Europe we finally get to 
Ireland. I don’t think of any country in the world I would 


rather have a day off in than Ireland. We are so glad 
we can have it here. 


Now having said that, I have never had that experience 
before. My wife and our two daughters did have the 
very warm reception that they had when they came here 
3 or 4 years ago. But I have never had the opportunity 
of driving through the Irish countryside, of going back 
to where they Say my great-great-great-great-great-great- 
grandparents came from. 
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I know for sure, however, that in Mrs. Nixon’s case 
the proof is much clearer. As a matter of fact, I can’t find 
anybody in Ireland that will claim me, but I am sure 
that as far as Mrs. Nixon is concerned her grandfather, 
of course, came from Ireland, and if her credentials were 
open to any question I can tell you that when I married 
her, her name was Patricia Ryan and she celebrated her 
birthday on St. Patrick’s Day. So that must prove 
something. 

We will be traveling through the Irish countryside today 
and tomorrow, and having the opportunity that so many 
Americans have had, to come to this land, to feel the 
warmth of the reception of its wonderful people, and also 
to have the opportunity to see the sights that we shall be 
seeing. 

I would say to you finally that in my travels over the 
world that have taken me to over 65 countries, I have 
had many very great and warm experiences. I can tell 
you that none is one that I looked forward to more than 
this one. I look forward to it because I do probably claim, 
as do almost all successful American politicians, an Irish 
background. 

And, second, I look forward to it because I can assure 
you that we in the United States are very appreciative of 
the enormous contribution that has been made of those 
Irish backgrounds to all of American life, not just in the 
field of politics but in the field of business, in the field of 
the arts, in any area that you choose. The Irish have 
added a warmth to the American diverse personality, a 
sense of humor, a spirit, a courage, character for which 
we will be eternally grateful. 

I am glad to say those words and speak them here 
on Irish soil. 

If I can complete my remarks with what I under- 
stand—and I wish I could say it in Gaelic but I am not 
sure what he said about me, so I wouldn’t try to say 
anything about you—-I understand that the traditional 
Irish salutation on this occasion, and if you will pardon 
me for using it I think it fits this occasion so well—joy 
be with you all. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 5:35 p.m. local time. As 


printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


Limerick, Ireland 


Remarks of the President and J]. D. Liddy, Right 
Worshipful Councillor, Upon the President’s Arrival in 
Limerick. October 3, 1970 


Mr. Lippy. On behalf of the citizens of Limerick, as well 
as in my own behalf, I want to extend to His Excellency, 
President Richard Nixon, a very warm and a very cordial 
welcome to the City of Limerick. 
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I think he has, by dropping off here to say hello to us, 
paid a very great honor indeed and we are certainly very 
indebted to him and we hope he will have a very happy 
stay in this country. 

Thank you. 

THe Presment. Mr. Mayor, I want to say that it is 
a very great privilege for me to visit, on my trip to Ireland, 
and come first to Limerick. This is the first city in Ireland 
I am visiting. 

Having heard of Limerick all my life, and recalling in 
the 18th century when the famous Irish Brigade was 
fighting all over the world, the song was “Will You Come 
Up To Limerick?” and here I am. I am glad to be here, 
and I am glad I came. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Dromoland Castle, Newmarket-on- 
Fergus, County Clare, Ireland 


The President’s Informal Remarks to Reporters 
Concerning His European Trip. October 4, 1970 


Ladies and gentlemen, I first welcome you to this 
reception, and I want to tell you that I hope you have 
enjoyed the Irish hospitality and the Irish countryside as 
much as I have. 

I haven’t had quite as much opportunity as I had 
hoped to travel today because we have been catching 
up on some of the work that accumulated during the 
week, and also in the meeting this morning that I had 
with Ambassador Bruce and Ambassador Habib. 

But I did feel at this time, as we near the conclusion 
of this trip, it might be useful for members of the press 
who have been traveling with us, and, of course, some of 
our guests from the Irish press who have joined us here, 
to have some conclusions with regard to the trip and also 
an indication of the general purpose. 

I recognize that those who have traveled with us have 
a rather difficult time in covering a trip like this. It is 
difficult because the meetings that are held between heads 
of government or heads of state must necessarily be kept 
off the record as far as the press is concerned. Otherwise, 
they would lose their value. 

On the other hand, that leaves the press only the op- 
portunity to cover motorcades or to speculate on a back- 
ground basis as to what is really happening and—if I may 
paraphrase what Governor Reagan once said—if you 


have seen one motorcade you have seen them all, it has 
been said. 


That really isn’t true because motorcades are quite 
different, as you know, and we have had some very excit- 





ing ones and very interesting ones, and they do provide 
at least some opportunity to get the feel of the people, the 
strength of a country, as you move, as we have, through 
hours and hours of motorcading. 

On the other hand, I realize that you who have the 
responsibilities for covering a trip like this are expected, 
quite properly, to go to the substance and to indicate 
what the trip accomplished. 

What a trip like this accomplishes is likely better to be 
appraised in the weeks and months that follow rather 
than immediately thereafter. 

But I begin first with its purpose and then I will tell 
you what I think we have accomplished as we look at it, 
looking back over the past week. 

The purpose of this trip, just as has been the purpose 
of my other trips abroad, is to strengthen the structure 
of peace throughout the world, and particularly to 
strengthen the structure of peace in the Mediterranean 
area which, because of recent events, has been an area 
of very great concern for all those interested in peace. 

Now, in analyzing what the threat to peace in the 
Mediterranean is, we must realize that it is not the con- 
ventional threat of one nation possibly engaging in overt 
action against another. It is more difficult than that. It is 
more difficult because it is the threat which arises from 
irresponsible radical elements which might take action 
which, in turn, would set in the course of events, the 
train of events, set in motion—I meant to say—a train 
of events that would escalate into a possible confrontation 
between major powers in the area. That is what we saw 
in the Jordanian crisis and that is the kind of threat to 
the peace that we will have to be guarding against in 
the months and possibly the years ahead in the Near East 
and the Mediterranean generally. 

Now, when you have that kind of a threat, in order to 
meet it the primary need is for elements of stability in the 
area, economic and political stability, yes, but primarily, 
where the threat is irresponsible and where it resorts to 
violence, unexpected and unpredictable violence, without 
reason, without cause—sometimes—there must be mili- 
tary stability and military strength. That is why I first 
visited the 6th Fleet. 

The 6th Fleet is one element of military stability in 
the Mediterranean. After visiting the 6th Fleet and being 
briefed by its commanders and our commanders there, 
I became convinced that the 6th Fleet is able to meet its 
mission of deterring irresponsible elements in_ the 
Mediterranean area. 


After meeting with the 6th Fleet commanders and 
also having discussed this matter with our NATO allies 
and with our Ambassadors from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, I am convinced that it is essential that the 6th Fleet 
continue to have this capability in the event that other 
powers, with other designs on the area, other than ours 
and our friends who have no designs except the peace 
in the area, and the right of each individual nation to 
maintain its own integrity—in the event that other forces, 
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naval forces, should threaten the position of strength 
which the 6th Fleet now enjoys, then the United States 
must be prepared to take the action necessary to maintain 
that overall strength of the 6th Fleet. 

So what I am saying here is the 6th Fleet presently 
can meet its mission and, second, we shall be prepared 
to increase its strength in the event that its position of 
overall strength is threatened by the actions of other 
powers who take another position in the area than we do. 

Another element of strength in the Mediterranean area 
is, of course, NATO, and particularly its Southern Com- 
mand. Without going into the specific conversations that 
we had with the NATO Southern Commanders, I would 
emphasize here that this provided an opportunity for me 
to state very strongly and unequivocally these principles 
with regard to the United States’ association with NATO. 

Considerable concern, I find, has arisen among many 
of the NATO nations, the major nations and the smaller 
NATO nations, as a result of some comments by political 
figures in the United States as well as some of those com- 
menting upon the American role in the world, that the 
United States might not meet its NATO responsibilities 
and was on the verge of reducing its contribution to 
NATO. I stated categorically to the NATO Command- 
ers, and I do here publicly again, that the United States 
will, under no circumstances, reduce, unilaterally, its com- 
mitment to NATO. Any reduction in NATO forces, if 
it occurs, will only take place on a multilateral basis and 
on the basis of what those who are lined up against the 
NATO forces—what they might do. In other words, it 
would have to be on a mutual basis. 

I know that the Nixon Doctrine has sometimes been 
inaccurately described as one that would allow the United 
States to reduce its responsibilities in the world. That is 
not the case. The purpose of the Nixon Doctrine is to 
provide a policy under which the United States can meet 
its responsibilities more effectively in the world by sharing 
those responsibilities with others. And in NATO that is 
our policy. 

To summarize, with regard to NATO, we will main- 
tain our present strength. We will not reduce it unilater- 
ally. We will continue to talk with our NATO allies with 
regard to how, overall, we can meet our responsibilities 
together. 

Moving from NATO now to the Mideast, I found in 
the conversations that I had with all of the leaders that 
I met—and, as you know, they covered not only our 
allies and friends but also they covered President Tito of 
Yugoslavia, a nonaligned state—I found general agree- 
ment on these propositions: strong support for the Ameri- 
can cease-fire initiative; and, second, I found that, as far 
as that cease-fire initiative is concerned, there is not the 
pessimism that we sense in some quarters as a result of 
what happened in Jordan and as a result of the new in- 
ability that inevitably will follow the death of President 
Nasser, that the cease-fire initiative days were numbered. 
I do not Suggest that the road ahead is not difficult. 
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But I think we have to separate our peace initiative into 
two parts: one, the cease-fire part of the initiative; and, 
second, that part of the initiative that has to do with 
negotiation. 

With regard to negotiation, the prospect for immediate 
negotiation between the two or three or other parties in- 
volved on either side—as far as those prospects are con- 
cerned—they are, at this time, not bright because of the 
introduction of missiles into the 50-kilometer zone. 

The reaction of the Israelis, of course, has been not to 
participate in negotiation. However, we are going to con- 
tinue to attempt to get the negotiating process started 
and, of course, in the process, to do what we can diplo- 
matically to see that there are no further violations of 
the standstill, and dealing, of course, diplomatically, with 
the violations that have occurred. 

On the cease-fire side of it, however, I think I can say 
quite unequivocally that neither party—and by neither 
party I say neither the Israelis on the one side or the other 
nations, the U.A.R. and others involved in the cease-fire 
initiative—will gain by breaking the cease-fire. That is 
why we believe that our acting and talking strongly in 
behalf of an extension of the cease-fire for another 90 days 
is the proper course and that it has considerable chance 
to succeed. Any party at this time that would break the 
cease-fire initiative would have very, very little support 
in the world. It would be acting alone against the whole 
weight of the world public opinion and also against the 
public opinion, I should say, in the United States. 

Another comment with regard to the Mideast that I 
think should be made: We tend in the United States to 
see our role as being predominant and, of course, it is 
because of our strength. On the other hand, we must 
recognize, and this trip brought this home to me and un- 
derlined it again, that there are other powers in the Medi- 
terranean area that can play, that are playing, and that 
must play, a significant role in the peacekeeping area. 

The Italians, for example, have a very significant in- 
terest in the Mediterranean and have contacts that we 
do not have that are better than ours. The Spanish also 
have very significant interests in the Mediterranean and 
have been very helpful. And the British, in addition, of 
course, have had a traditional, long time interest in the 
Mediterranean area. My talks with the leaders of these 
three countries were very helpful in that respect because 
it is not a healthy situation in the world for the United 
States to be alone, whether it is in the Far East, where we 
welcome the fact that the British are maintaining a pres- 
ence there, or whether it is in the Mideast, or in the 
Mediterranean. 

That is why the Secretary of State and I have worked, 
both before we arrived on this trip and during this trip, 
on developing not only consultation but participation on 
the part of other Mediterranean powers who share our 
views about the area and participation in responsibility 
for keeping the peace in that area. 

I would like to move briefly now to three or four spe- 
cifics concerning the leaders that I met. 
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I had the best, most extensive conversation with Pope 
Paul that I have had. It covered the whole range of world 
affairs, particularly the Far East, the situation in the Mid- 
east, problems, of course, in the underdeveloped world, 
and specifically in the humanitarian area, his great con- 
cern about our prisoners of war. We will continue these 
contacts because it is extremely important that the spirit- 
ual and moral leadership which Pope Paul has exercised 
be leadership not that will follow our policy or we follow 
his, but there must be understanding and should be under- 
standing with regard to what our aims and goals are. 

With regard to Spain, I believe that the year 1970 
marks a period in which we can say now that Spain, 
economically, is rapidly moving into the front ranks of 
Europe and will be moving into the front ranks of the 
world, and when economically and politically, Spain’s 
isolation from the rest of Europe will be drawing to an 
end. 

I think this is a healthy development. It is a construc- 
tive development. The United States has close and 
friendly relations with Spain. We will continue them, as 
I indicated when I was in Spain. I was very impressed, 
as was the Secretary of State, with the members of the 
Spanish Cabinet and the Spanish Government that we 
met, a group of young, vigorous, new leaders who are 
providing for Spain leadership in the economic, political, 
and diplomatic field that will be extremely constructive 
in the years ahead. 

A word now about Yugoslavia. When we talk about 
the structure of peace, we must realize that the most in- 
dispensable element is maintaining with our allies and 
our friends who choose to be aligned with us, like Spain, 
the strength that will deter potential aggression. 

That is the first and most indispensable element. 

However, there is an important element that should 
be added to this. We need to have, of course, negotiations, 
if possible, with those who might be our potential oppo- 
nents, and we need, of course, the best possible contact 
with nonaligned nations. That is why the visit to Yugo- 
slavia I thought was particularly important and very 
helpful. 

Let us understand, however, what that visit did mean 
and what it did not mean. There are still, and will remain 
as long as I can look to the future, very broad differences 
between the United States and Yugoslavia. 

For example, Yugoslavia is a country that has moved, 
shall we say, more into a nonaligned role than any of the 
other Communist states. They have a completely differ- 
ent view about the kind of political and economic system 
that they want. They have a different view, for example, 
about our policy in the Far East than we have. They 
have some differences with regard to our policy in the 
Mideast. But once we consider those differences, we then 
must lay beside them those areas where we have similarity 
and agreement. Here we find that we share with them a 
desire to avoid any major power confrontation because 
they know that if such confrontation and explosion 


occurred they would be victims, even though they had 
attempted to be nonaligned. 

No nation in the world will be nonaligned if the major 
powers do have a confrontation. They will become casual- 
ties, innocent casualties—have it that way if we must put 
it that way, but that is what the case must be. 

So, the nonaligned nations know that. So, they share 
with us our desire to avoid a major power confrontation, 

Another point that a country like Yugoslavia particu- 
larly shares with us is our policy of nonintervention in 
their affairs. We respect their right to be nonaligned. We 
respect their right to have the kind of a system which they 
have chosen. And the fact that we do not interfere in their 
affairs, and that in working for economic cooperation, 
and in some cases, even diplomatic cooperation, there is 
no danger of interference or domination on our part. 

This is a great asset that we have in talking to the non- 
aligned nations. On that score, I found, as I talked to 
our Ambassadors from all of the Mediterranean countries 
and the Mideastern countries, that they said that one of 
the greatest assets the United States has in its foreign 
policy today is the fact that despite the fact that some, 
of course, foreign leaders criticize us in this area or an- 
other, there is no foreign leader, when he speaks candidly, 
who really fears that the United States, with its power, 
has designs on dominating that country or interfering in 
their affairs. This cannot be said of some other powers. 
It can be said of the United States. This is an enormous 
asset in our dealing with nonaligned countries. 

I should also say that my discussions with President 
Tito were useful in another respect. He has met many 
world leaders, or several, I should say, that I have not had 
the opportunity to meet. He shared with me his appraisal 
of those leaders, without, of course, indulging in confi- 
dences, which he did not do, and gave me, therefore, an 
opportunity to know men that I may not ever have a 
chance to know, but at least have not had the chance to 
meet up to this time. 

I think I can sum up basically on the entire trip in this 
respect: As we moved in the period of 6 days through 
these four countries, we first found that among people 
generally, the United States has a great number of friends. 
It was, to me, very heartening to find very heart-warming 
welcomes in Italy, in Yugoslavia, in Spain, and, of course, 
in Ireland and in the other areas that we have had a 
chance to visit. 

Second, I found, and this is one encouraging develop- 
ment, among all the leaders that I talked to, a much 
better understanding of our policy in Vietnam than | 
found when I was here in February a year ago. They 
believe the United States is bringing its participation in 
the war in Vietnam to an end. They believe that we are 
working for a just peace, that we are making progress. 

I did not find the questioning, the skepticism about 
both our motives and about the possibility of the success 
of our policies that I found in February a year ago. 
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Third, we found that in the Mideast there was universal 
support for our peace initiative and also recognition of 
the fact, again, that the United States did not have, as I 
indicated a moment ago, any expansionist, ulterior 
motives in playing a role in the Mediterranean and in 
the Mideast area. 

Now a word, finally, about the country we are in. 
This was not scheduled as an official stop. I have enjoyed 
the day, as I indicated a moment ago, that we had off, 
to get to know the Irish countryside better. 

Speaking of motorcades, incidentally, I thought that 
I had shaken hands, as I indicated to some of you this 
morning, with some people with pretty good hand grips, 
but I can assure you that the Irish have the best grips 
of anybody in the world. 

Some of you have remarked about the fact that I have 
lost cufflinks on occasions, including a pair in New 
Orleans a few weeks ago. This is the first time that any- 
body who has shaken hands with me has broken a cuff- 
link in the process. But they were friendly handshakes 
and I enjoyed it very, very much. 

But with regard to the Irish Government, I am glad 
that tomorrow I am scheduled to meet again President 
De Valera, who is a giant of a man in every respect. I 
was particularly appreciative of the fact that I had the 
opportunity to meet Prime Minister Lynch. I had a good 
discussion with him last night and will see him again in 
the morning. He has a quiet competence which is very 
impressive, and having now established this personal re- 
lationship with him, I think the good relations between 
our two countries can be even better in the years ahead. 

With that I will conclude my remarks. I think if Ron 
could arrange it, I have met those of the press here, we 
could meet maybe the members of the Irish press. I 
don’t mind that handshake thing. I have gotten mine 
worked up a little bit. I am a little stronger. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 6:35 p.m. local time. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Timahoe, County Kildare, Ireland 


Remarks of the President, Ambassador John D. J. Moore, 
and Mrs. Denis Goodbody. October 5, 1970 


AmBassapor Moore. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, it is 
a great honor to present Mr. and Mrs. Denis Goodbody. 
Mrs. Goodbody is the historian of the Society of Friends 
in Ireland and has a presentation to make to you, sir. 

Mrs. Goopsopy. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, we 
welcome you to Timahoe and to this quiet hillside where 
ancestors lie. We also welcome your cousin, Miss West, 
whose writings are known, Quaker writings, are known 
all over the world and appreciated. 
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It is my privilege to ask you to accept on behalf of the 
Historical Committee of the Society of Friends a small 
memento of your visit to this part. This takes the form of 
a replica of the documents concerning your ancestors, the 
Milhous family. 

We have the will and the inventory of your sixth 
great-grandfather. We have the registers by which their 
names are known throughout the centuries, but not least 
we have the certificate given by Timahoe Friends to 
Friends in Pennsylvania in order to give your ancestor a 
welcome in Pennsylvania. This certificate went with him 
and we have the copy. 

These documents are usually started by the words, 
“Loving Friends,” and it is in that form I perhaps may 
address you now. 

We hope that the courage, the faith, and the integrity 
of your ancestors will help you through the sorrow, the 
trials, the anxieties, and the sadness which come to every 
man in your great office. 

Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Ambassador Moore, Mrs. Good- 
body, Mr. Goodbody, and all of your friends from 
Timahoe and County Kildare: 

I wish to express my appreciation for the documents 
that have been presented here which will remind us in 
the years ahead of our background in this, what has been 
very properly described, this peaceful Irish countryside. 

And I am very proud that there is now this plaque 
here, which indicates that on this ground so many years 
ago, as a matter of fact, three centuries ago, my ancestors 
and Jessamyn West’s ancestors once lived here before 
coming to the Pennsylvania colony in Philadelphia just 
before the war of the American Revolution. 

I think, too, that on this occasion I would want to 
express my appreciation to all of you who have come out 
to welcome us. 

As I went down the line, I met some of the children, 
a number of the older people. I asked if this was a school 
day. The children seemed to be delighted that they have 
the day off. So that is a good reason for our coming. At 
least you could come out. 

But really what impressed us, as has impressed us every 
place we have been on our visit to Ireland, is the warmth 
and friendship of the Irish people. I have been to over 
65 countries in my period of public service and in private 
life. I have had many friendly welcomes. I can assure you 
there is nothing that equals an Irish welcome, really 
nothing. 

And I hope that I can convey in my own meetings with 
people around the world some of the warmth, the good- 
will, the wit, the friendship that characterizes the Irish 
people and characterizes also, I trust, my own Irish 
background. 

I, too, want to say that, as you know, I am a member 
of the Society of Friends and this cemetery is in a spot 
where once there was a church where the Society of 
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Friends in Timahoe worshiped. I think it is not insig- 
nificant to mention a historical fact that all people in 
Ireland would know, that many people outside of Ireland 
would not know, and that was that the Irish Quakers who 
lived in Timahoe and in County Kildare were always 
treated equally, with complete tolerance, by the Irish 
Catholics who were in the great majority. 

I met recently with Cardinal Cooke in New York, and 
he was telling me about the fact that that was one of the 
great Irish traditions that while it was a predominantly 
Catholic country, that it was a country which had under- 
standing and tolerance for people of differing religious 
views. This is something which, of course, the world 
should know. 

It is a very great Irish tradition and I am very proud 
that I, being in what we might call from a religious stand- 
point, the minority of Irish Quakers, can, nevertheless, say 
that I am of a tradition in which whether we happen to be 
Protestants or Catholics or Quakers or some other faith, 
that in Ireland we always receive a welcome which is 
from the heart and which comes from all the people here, 
whatever their religion may be. 

One final point I would make on this occasion, which 
I am sure you would think would be appropriate, ap- 
propriate whatever our religious background may be, but 
particularly appropriate because of the presentation that 
has been made on behalf of the Irish Quakers to me as 
one who happens to be of the Quaker faith, now holding 
the office of President of the United States. 

As Jessamyn West, who has written so eioquently about 
the background of our family, has said, the Quakers have 
a passion for peace. My mother was a pacifist. My grand- 
mother was a pacifist. Jessamyn’s mother was, and her 
grandmother, her grandfather, going back as far as we 
know. 

And I know that if they were here today that they 
would reflect the views that I am now going to express. 

Their greatest desire for anyone in their family, who 
held an office, would be whether he could make a 
contribution to peace. 

Needless to say, as the President of the United States, 
I have many responsibilities and many goals, not just per- 
sonal goals, but primarily goals for our country, But I 
can assure you, the greatest purpose and the greatest goal 
I have and the greatest purpose and the greatest goal 
the American people have, is to play a role to bring peace, 
not only to America, but to all the world. 

That is what we want. In our foreign policy after 
World War II, we have great power. We have great 
responsibilities that go with that power. If we do not meet 
those responsibilities, the chances for people who do not 
have power throughout the world to grow up in independ- 
ence and freedom, will be completely wiped out on this 
earth. 

And so the people of the United States will meet their 
responsibility, the responsibility they did not ask for, but 
that we have, to defend not only ourselves, but also when 
asked to do so and when it seems to be in their interests 


and our interests, to come to the defense of others. But 
let us understand one thing: The armies and the navies 
and the air forces of the United States of America exist 
for the purpose of preventing war and building peace, 
They are peace forces and that is the purpose of our 
policy. 

And I can say if there was one message in this quiet 
peaceful valley, in this place with all of the history that 
is here, that I would like to leave to the people here who 
have welcomed us so graciously and that I would like to 
convey to the people of Ireland and the people of America 
and the people of the world, it is very simply this: The 
United States of America, its President, want nothing 
more in this last third of the 20th century than to develop 
policies that will make it possible for the world to have 
what it has not had for all of this century, and that is 
a full generation of peace. 

If we have that, we can build on from that, and, if we 
make that contribution, then I can truly say that I have 
lived up to what I think my ancestors, who worshiped 
in this place so many centuries ago, would have wanted 
one of theirs to be, if he ever got to the high office that I 
now hold. 

And so, as I leave you, let me say that I came here 
with very great feeling. I deeply appreciated the welcome 
that we received, and I leave inspired by the thought 
that this was a peaceful community. It is a peaceful 
community. The people here want peace for themselves 
and peace for their nation and peace for the world. 

And I can assure you that the President of the United 
States, whose roots go way back to this community, has 
that same purpose, that same goal, that same ideal, and 
will do everything that he can to end the wars which 
presently plague the world and to build a peace in which 
all people can grow up in friendship, in tolerance of the 
views of others, and particularly in the kind of a world 
that I see around here—good people, friendly people, 
meeting those who come from afar, with the friendly 
smile, a firm handshake. 

Thank you very much. 

And also, may I express my appreciation to the Artane 
Boys Band. Weren’t they great over there? Did you hear 
them play? Let’s give them a hand. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 10:35 a.m. local time. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Dublin, Ireland 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Prime 
Minister John M. Lynch at a State Luncheon at Dublin 
Castle. October 5, 1970 


Prime Minister Lyncu. I ask you to rise with me to 
honor this toast to the President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Nixon. 
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Tue PresIDENT. Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to 
rise with me as I propose a toast to the President of 
Ireland. 

To the President of Ireland. 

Pre Minister Lyncn. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Nixon, Your Grace, Your Eminence, Your Grace, Excel- 
lencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

We count it as a high honor to have here with us in 
Ireland you, Mr. President, the President of the United 
States of America, and you, Mrs. Nixon, the First Lady 
of that great land. 

We are proud that you have come, as it were, to visit 
family. Mrs. Nixon’s name proclaims her Irish ancestry. 
The name of Ryan goes back to the earliest period in our 
history and continued to be famous in later times. 

Every Irish school child learns the 17th century poem 
in Irish which tells of the adventures and exploits of 
Eamonn O Riain, Eamonn of the Hill, or Eamonn on 
Chnuic. The poem begins: “Cé he sin amuigh a bhfuil 
faobhar ar a ghuth ag réabadh mo dhorais dinta.” 

Translated it means, “Who is that outside beating on 
the door with anger in his voice?” 

Mrs. Nixon does not need to beat on any doors because 
they are all open to her. We all know that there is no 
anger in her voice. 

You, Mr. President, have today visited the place where 
some of your ancestors met to pray and were finally 
laid to rest. 

In that quiet place in County Kildare, the Religious 
Society of Friends have for centuries played a distin- 
guished if quiet role in our community. It was in my 
own city of Cork that William Penn wrote a famous 
letter calling for toleration and freedom of conscience. 

It is probably not very well known, Mr. President, but 
William Penn sailed from Cork before he established and 
founded Pennsylvania. But I am sure the President knows 
because it was to Pennsylvania that Thomas Milhous went 
when he settled in the United States. The Milhous family 
lived in many parts of our country from Antrim to Kil- 
dare before some of them emigrated, like so many other 
Irish people,. to America. 

In their new home, they did not forget Ireland, and 
now seven generations later a descendant, one of their 
descendants, being the highest official in America, remem- 
bers the land that they, his ancestors, came from. 

We in Ireland remember the devotion of these same 
friends to Ireland in a time of great tribulation for this 
nation, the time of the great famine of the last century. 
Headed by Jacob Harvey, a citizen of New York, an 
Irishman and himself a Friend, they organized an appeal 
to which the United States replied with the generosity 
that is characteristic of that great land. . 

Not far from where the Milhouses lived in Timahoe 
was the homestead of another family, the Tones, from 
whence sprang Wolfe Tone who first dreamed of an Irish 
Republic and gave his life for the cause. When Tone was 
just 8 years old, just 200 years ago, Benjamin Franklin 
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was a guest in the Irish Parliament House, which is just 
down the street from where we are now. 

“T found them,” he said, “disposed to be friends of 
America in which I endeavored to confirm them with the 
expectation that our growing weight might in time be 
thrown into their scale.” 

The American war of independence in which there 
fought many Irishmen from north and south, and the 
establishment of the American Republic, kindled in many 
lands hopes for a democratic society. 

Tone failed in his attempt to help set up such a society 
here. “Washington succeeded where Kosciusko failed,” 
as he said to the tribunal that sentenced him to death. 

But his dream lived and when an independent Irish 
State was achieved, its Constitution, like that of other 
European countries, drew inspiration from American 
example. 

I mentioned earlier, Mr. President, cooperation be- 
tween Ireland and the United States in many fields. There 
was one little feature of cooperation, one little exercise 
in cooperation, which yesterday failed and cast a. certain 
gloom over our country. That is the failure of Nijinsky 
to win the Arc de Triomphe. It is an American-owned, 
Irish-trained horse. 

Had he won yesterday, he would have had a 100 per- 
cent record in his particular field of horse racing. But not 
very long ago there was another great Irish horse named 
Arthur, and we were then and still are proud of his 
achievements. 

There was one occasion when the despondency which 
might now pervade our country because of the defeat of 
Nijinsky was jubilant in that he defeated his great rival 
in England named Milhous. 

However, Mr. President, something more serious. In 
your time, America and mankind have reached out into 
the stars but you, yourself, have reminded us in mem- 
orable phrase, and I quote, that “however far we reach 
into the cosmos, our destiny lies not in the stars but on 
earth itself, in our own hands, in our own hearts.” 

Like you, and like America, the people of Ireland too 
seek peace, again to use your words, Mr. President, “with 
compassion for those who have suffered; with under- 
standing for those who have opposed us; with the oppor- 
tunity for all the peoples of this earth to choose their own 
destiny.” 

Mr. President, we interpret your visit to Europe and 
to Ireland at this time, as being fully consistent with the 
import of those words that you spoke at your inaugura- 
tion. We see your mission as one of peace. Your important 
and impressive statement today at Timahoe, where your 
forefathers came from, gives this emphasis. The opportu- 
nity you spoke of at your inauguration is also a right, the 
right of the small nations of the world, as well as of 
the great. 

Ireland, like other small nations, has asserted this right. 
Many of them, like our country, have played their part 
in promoting peace and freedom and in the elimination 
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of fear throughout the world. Though they have exer- 
cised an influence far beyond their material strength, far 
beyond what would appear to be justified by that strength, 
they look, as we do, to America, and the other world 
powers, to uphold their right to choose their own destiny, 
their right to freedom and peace. 

Mr. President, we know that this is your commitment 
and America’s purpose. 

In welcoming you and Mrs. Nixon to Ireland, we are 
expressing once again the friendship of the spirit that 
unites the people of Ireland and the United States of 
America. May you come many, many times again 
amongst us. 

Tue Presipent. Mr. Taoiseach,’ Your Eminence, 
Your Grace, Your Excellencies, friends of Ireland and 
friends of America: 

I wish to express on behalf of all of us from the United 
States today, our appreciation to the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Lynch for their hospitality at this very gracious and 
splendid luncheon, and also to express our feeling as we 
complete our trip to Ireland and a trip to Europe on this 
occasion. 

As I listened to the eloquent words of the Prime Min- 
ister, I thought, of course, of those bonds that keep our 
two countries so closely united in so many areas of the 
world. While sometimes the tendency of American poli- 
ticians to try to trace their ancestry to Ireland is looked 
upon as being somewhat strained a bit, I can assure you 
that in these days we will do anything that will help us 
win, and I think that helps us win. 

However, Mrs. Nixon is very proud of her Irish an- 
cestry. Her father’s father was born in this country. And 
I am very proud of my Irish ancestry, which goes back 
many centuries and which is attested to not only by the 
Irish Historical Society, but also by my really more fa- 
mous cousin, more famous than I, Jessamyn West, who 
is here today and who wrote about the Irish Quakers. 

But rather than simply speaking in terms of what we 
as individuals owe to this country, I would like to tell 
you what America owes to Ireland and its Irish heritage. 
I speak first in terms now of our official family in this ad- 
ministration, as distinguished from the personal family 
to which I have already referred. 

We have on this trip with us one of the most distin- 
guished members of our Cabinet, one of the most far- 
sighted leaders in the social, economic, and political field 
that America has produced, Dr. Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han. He doesn’t have to search as hard as I have to to find 
how quickly he came from Ireland. 

I also have as a member of my staff—and I think any- 
one who is in service would say an absolutely indispensable 
member of my staff—my personal executive secretary, 
Rose Mary Woods. Both her mother and father were 
Irish. 

So, if there is any question about my straying from the 
path now and then, she brings me back. 


? Gaelic term for Prime Minister. 


I would like to point up, too, something that the Secre. 
tary of State reminded me of before we arrived in Ireland, 
about the special qualities that we like to find in gover. 
ment service, and particularly in the diplomatic service, 
and that sometimes we find in one who has an Irish back- 
ground. The Secretary was attempting to find the ideal 
man to be the Assistant Secretary in charge of information 
for the State Department. He was looking for a man, he 
said, who was both warm and cool. That sounds like a 
contradiction, but we can work it out, I can assure you, 
A man that was both warm and cool, so that he would 
be warm in his relations with the members of the press 
and others that he met around the world, but also cool in 
any crisis that might come up. 

So, for someone who was warm he had to find someone 
with an Irish background. And why not a Collins, a Mi- 
chael Collins, in this instance, who was Irish on both sides 
of his family, with all of the warmth and the graciousness 
of the Irish personality? Then how do you take that warm, 
Irish Michael Collins and make him cool? You make him 
an astronaut and send him to the moon. 

So, we have an Irish astronaut as the man with the 
top position in our Foreign Service for the purpose of 
being the warm, cool man that we need in a crisis. 

You spoke, Mr. Prime Minister, of this being a small 
country. It is a small country, but it is a great people. 
We are a large country, but we are a large country made 
up of many great peoples. And when we think of the 
great peoples that make up America, we are very proud 
of what those who have come from Ireland and who are 
descended from those who came from Ireland, what they 
contributed in many, many areas—the areas of business 
are well known, men like John Mulcahy—the areas that 
represent the politics, where the Irish seem to have a 
particular capability. 

All I can say, Mr. Prime Minister, is I think politics 
are hard in our country, but in Ireland, when you have 
to run against somebody who is Irish all the time, it must 
be impossible. I have had some experience that way 
myself. 

We think, of course, of the individuals, we think of 
their work in various fields. But we think primarily, of 
course, of the spirit, the spirit that you referred to, the 
spirit that I sensed as I traveled through this land yester- 
day and today, and a spirit that is very much needed 
in the world today, and particularly needed in our country 
with its responsibilities of world leadership, warm, 
friendly, with that ability to have a sense of humor even 
when things are very, very difficult. And the Irish have 
all of these capacities. They have also stamina, character, 
a deep religious faith. These are qualities that make a 
great people. These are qualities that have contributed 
enormously to America. They are qualities that make 
this small country a great country. 

We measure a nation today not in terms of simply the 
number of its people, or the size of its armaments, but 
in the quality of its spirit, the kind of people it produces, 
the quality of its leadership. 
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I think of the Prime Minister. I studied a little bit 
about his background. It impressed me very much. It 
impressed me because when I was in school, I was very 
interested in sports. I went out for everything—football, 
basketball—and never made the team. He was the 
champion in Irish hurling, and I understand that is one 
of the most rugged sports that we can possibly invent. 

So, that impressed me. But what impressed me even 
more, was that in the field of politics he had never lost 
an election. So, these qualities came to mind. But others, 
of course, that are even more important than these, which 
are basically somewhat superficial, the quality of that 
spirit that has seen this people and this land through 
centuries of what to most people perhaps would have 
been a hopeless situation, and in which despite the dis- 
appointments, the difficulties, wars, famines, and oppres- 
sion, the spirit of the people stayed strong. The sense of 
humor stayed strong. The ability to stand proud, dig- 
nified in the world, regardless of what the wealth might 
be or what the power might be—these are the attributes 
that have earned for those of Irish background in America 
the highest respect and that earn for Ireland, this nation, 
the respect of the world. 

I would refer also to Ireland, the new Ireland that we 
see today. I am delighted to see the progress that is 
developing. 

I am delighted to see that the emigration which we, 
of course, have been beneficiaries of in America has now 
finally leveled off so that the nation will have its oppor- 
tunity to grow again. 

And I am delighted, too, to see that this nation is 
playing a very significant and helpful role in the world. 
We are aware of the fact that in the peacekeeping forces 
of the world, whether it is in very difficult areas, like the 
Congo, the Mideast, or Cyprus, that the Irish forces have 
been in the forefront. 

We are most grateful, not only we in the United States 
but other nations in the United Nations, for the fact that 
the Irish, this nation, Ireland, have met their responsi- 
bility in such a forthcoming and effective manner. 

So, consequently, as we complete our trip through 
Europe and finish it in Ireland, I would end on these 
notes : 

First, a sense of very great pride that I can claim an 
Irish background and that my wife can. 

Second, that sense of very great appreciation expressed 
on behalf of all of the American people for what those 
from Ireland have contributed to our country, a country 
that is made up of many, many people. 

And, finally, a recognition of the fact that the Ireland 
of today, the Ireland that I see, is, though it is a small 
country, potentially a great country because it has a 
great people. 

As I leave Ireland, I know that its future is assured, 
that it will move forward and progress, and we in the 
United States hope that in the years ahead, in our position 
of ‘normous world responsibility, we can develop those 
Policies that will make it possible for that progress to 
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occur for Ireland and every other nation in the world 
in a period of peace. 

The Prime Minister has very generously referred to the 
foreign policy of this country. I realize that our Nation is 
subject to very great criticism in the world because with 
our responsibilities naturally will come decisions that 
sometimes will not meet with approval by all peoples. 

But I can assure you, as I said at Timahoe today, com- 
ing as I do from a background which is deeply dedicated, 
totally dedicated, to peace, there is nothing that I want, 
nothing that the American people want more, in this 
period in the world’s history when the mantle of leader- 
ship is ours in the free world, not because we worked for 
it or asked for it, but because of what happened after 
World War II—there is nothing more that we want than 
to exercise our responsibilities in a way that will bring 
peace to the world, bring it not just for the next election, 
not just for the next 10 years. 

It is easy to end wars; it is difficult to build a real peace. 
What we want to do is to build a real peace, a lasting 
peace, a peace that the people of Ireland, the people of 
America, all the people of the world, can truly enjoy. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The exchange of toasts began at 3:25 p.m. local time. As 
printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


Dublin, Ireland 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister John M. 
Lynch Upon the President’s Departure From Dublin 
Airport. October 5, 1970 


Prime Minister Lyncn. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon: 

The time has come far too quickly for you to leave 
Ireland and for Ireland to say goodby to you and to your 
gracious First Lady. 

But then we appreciate the pressures of your office that 
allow you such little time, while we are indeed particu- 
larly happy to have had the opportunity of welcoming 
you to this country on this, your first visit as President of 
the United States of America. 

It is with sincere regret that we now say farewell to you 
and I assure you that an Irish welcome will always await 
you should you return to this land which has had so many 
connections of blood and friendship with the people of 
the United States. 


We have been honored by your presence here for the 
past 3 day as President of the country which has a proud 
record of democratic government which has contributed 
so much and so generously to the improvement of the con- 
dition of mankind throughout the world. 

We are doubly proud of that achievement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of the important part played by our country- 
men for generations in all facets of American life. 
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One of your ancestors, Mr. President, Thomas Mil- 
hous, left this country as so many thousands of others did, 
and found in the new world opportunities and fresh hori- 
zons that were denied at the time to those who remained 
at home. 

You can appreciate, therefore, our special pride and 
satisfaction at having had you with us in a sovereign 
democratic Ireland in your capacity as leader of the 
world’s greatest democracy. 

Your friendliness and good will towards the people of 
Ireland has impressed us all deeply. We trust you have 
enjoyed a relaxed stay amongst us and we assure you that 
your visit, short though it has been, has improved still 
further the already excellent relations that exist between 
our two countries. 

History has united us on many occasions and the 
future, no less than the past, will prove, I am sure, that 
our countries have very wide areas of common interest 
over and above the natural sympathy that lies between 
our people. 

Our best wishes go to you in the demanding task that 
faces you in leading the American people through a pe- 
riod so fraught with so much danger to all mankind. 

You have shown by your record in government and 
in the Presidential office, that you are equal to that task 
and we hope that you return to the United States with 
spirit and vigor refreshed by your contact with the Irish 
people. 

We look forward to seeing you back in our country 
soon again. The door is always open to you whenever you 
wish to return and the Irish people will always have a 
Céad Mile Failte in their hearts for you and your family. 

On behalf of the people and Government of Ireland, 
may I wish you a safe journey to your homeland and 
success and good fortune in the future. 

Slan Agus Beannacht. (Health and blessings, God- 
speed. ) 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister: 

I wish to express my very deep appreciation to you 
and to all of those in Ireland who have given us such a 
warm welcome during our stay here. 

When I arrived just 3 days ago I remember saying that 
if I had any time, a day off or a holiday, I could think 
of no better place to stay than in Ireland. 

After having had that time, not all of it off, but some 
of it, I can recommend to all of my countrymen and any 
others in the world if you have a day off or more, come 
to Ireland. It is a wonderful place to come. 


I also on this occasion want to express my appreciation 
to you and members of your Government for the oppor- 
tunity we have had for some very serious talks on bilateral 
problems and other matters that concern us both as mem- 
bers of the world community with a deep desire for peace. 

Our relations have always been good. I am sure they 
will be better in the years ahead and better because of the 


understanding on a personal basis that we have been able 
to develop on this trip. 





Also I appreciated the fact that on this trip we had 
the opportunity not only to meet with members of your 
Government and with you personally, but also that I was 
allowed the opportunity to meet with members of my 
own staff on matters of great importance. 

I would simply say that as I leave Ireland and when 
we look back on this stay, I am sure that these meetings, 
all of them, the ones that we have had with you and the 
ones we have had with our own staff, will be recorded 
as a period when we made a significant contribution not 
only to better understanding between our two peoples, 
but to the whole great ideal that we both desire, a peace- 
ful world. 

This is our purpose. It is your purpose. And I can 
assure you and all the members of your Government that 
in our meetings here we have worked toward that pur- 
pose, and we believe most constructively. 

And so finally, now that we leave, I can only say that 
I appreciated your invitation to return. We shall return, 
either for a holiday or perhaps on another visit. 

And may I reciprocate by saying that we look forward 
to the time when you and Mrs, Lynch will come to visit 
us in the United States. We hope that we can give you a 
really fine Irish welcome. 

Thank you. 

NoTE: The exchange of remarks began at 5:35 p.m. local time. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Andrews Air Force Base 


Remarks of the President and the Vice President 
Following the President’s Return to Washington 
From Europe. October 5, 1970 


THE Vice PRESIDENT. Mr. President, the Prime Min- 
ister of Ireland described his as a land of 100,000 wel- 
comes when he greeted you there. As we watched you 
during your trip through the wonderful achievement of 
satellite photography, we found that those 100,000 wel- 
comes were repeated many times as you visited those 
ancient European capitals and watched you receive the 
tumultuous accolades in Madrid and also in Belgrade. 

I think that tonight we could safely say that America 
is the land of 200 million welcomes as we greet you and 
your gracious First Lady on your return from such 4 
successful mission. 

But, Mr. President, I don’t think there was anything 
in your trip that gave your fellow countrymen quite the 
same degree of pride and identity as your visit to the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean, to the gallant officers and 
men who patrol the southern flank of NATO. I 
think it was completely clear that the words you had to 
say there indicated that the United States intends to 
stand fast in its commitments to its allies. But I think 
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the degree of restraint and forbearance and the states- 
manship you displayed not only in your remarks that 
were delivered formally, but also in the person-to-person 
encounters you had as you went among the people of 
those great countries of Europe to which so many of us 
owe our heritage, indicated that America truly has a sense 
of dedication and purpose in the world. 

I believe that as a result of your trip, Mr. President, 
cur relations in that critical and very touchy area have 
been vastly improved and I think that the Congress and 
the people of the United States join me in this assurance 
to you that in no case have we felt quite the same sense 
of confidence in the vast experience that you bring to the 
Presidency and in your method of conducting the foreign 
affairs of our country. 

I am very pleased to also state that we, your fellow 
countrymen, were immensely impressed with the de- 
meanor and warmth of our gracious First Lady as she 
went about the important business that she had to conduct 
in those capitals. 

So, Mr. President, we are awfully glad you are back— 
many of us are very glad you are back—and we hope that 
the profitable experience will improve the climate not 
only in the Mediterranean but restore a sense of peace and 
purpose in the entire globe. 

THE Preswent. Mr. Vice President, I wish to ex- 
press my very grateful appreciation to you for your very 
warm words of welcome, and I particularly want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Members of the Cabinet, the 
Members of the Congress, and the Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps for taking the time and the trouble, 
along with all of the rest of you, to come out to Andrews 
Air Force Base to welcome us home. 

As you may have noted, we were fortunate to be re- 
ceived very warmly in many countries abroad, and we 
will always remember those wonderful welcomes. But 
there is nothing quite like being welcomed home again. 
We thank you very much for that. 

The purpose of this trip, like the other trips I have 
taken abroad and like the trips that you, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, have taken abroad, and like the trips that the 
Secretary of State has taken both by himself and on 
this occasion with me, was to strengthen the structure of 
peace all over the world, but particularly now in the 
critical Mediterranean area. 

I think that we made progress in strengthening that 
structure. This is not the time to go into detail with 
regard to observations about the trip, but some conclu- 
sions, I think, are worth underlining at this time. 

First, the United States, through its 6th Fleet and 
along with its NATO allies through its NATO strength, 
now maintains the kind of strength that is needed to meet 
the role that is assigned to the 6th Fleet and to NATO. 
That is to deter potential aggression in the Mediterranean 
area and in Europe. It is vitally important that we 
maintain that strength, the strength of the 6th Fleet and 
the strength of NATO. 


I am convinced that these are peace forces in the best 
sense of the word and, therefore, must be maintained and 
must not be unilaterally reduced. 

Second, I was very encouraged to find that all of the 
leaders that I talked to in every country strongly approved 
our Mideast peace initiative. They approved the peace 
initiative and they would strongly disapprove of any 
breaking of the cease-fire. 

Third, I was encouraged to find on this trip, as com- 
pared with my trip in February of last year, much greater 
understanding among the leaders that I met of our policy 
in Vietnam. They believed that the United States is mak- 
ing very significant progress in achieving our goal of a just 
peace in Vietnam. They are correct. I believe that events 
in the future will demonstrate that they are correct in this 
appraisal. 

There is one other observation I would like to make 
that relates to something you, Mr. Vice President, said. 
You remarked about the welcomes we received. They 
were most heartwarming—the enormous turnout in 
Spain, for example, the welcome we had in Rome, and 
then on Thursday at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, and again today, 
earlier today, in Ireland—hundreds of thousands of people 
in those two areas standing in the rain to welcome us. 

As one world leader pointed out to me when I met him 
on this occasion, he said, “You can order the people out 
to give some visitor a welcome, but you can’t make them 
smile in the rain.” 

This was very impressive. But I think it is important 
that I indicate to all of you who are listening, whether here 
in person or on television or radio, what that welcome 
meant, the welcome in every one of the countries that we 
had, was overwhelmingly friendly. 

It was not personal for the President as an individual, 
but because the President represented the American peo- 
ple and this country, and these people who were welcom- 
ing us were indicating that they believed, the great 
majority of them, that the United States is a land of op- 
portunity, that the United States is a land of freedom, and 
that the United States is committed to peace. 

I do not suggest that there are not differences of opin- 
ion with regard to some U.S. policies abroad, but one 
fundamental factor that I have found in all of my trips 
abroad, that the Secretary of State also reports, that you, 
Mr. Vice President, report, is this: Whatever differences 
world leaders may have about some of our policies, they 
recognize the fact that the United States with its great 
power does not threaten the independence of any nation 
in the world. 

No nation in the world fears that the United States will 
use its power to infringe upon its independence or to inter- 
fere in its affairs. That cannot be said of some other 
nations. We can proudly say it because it happens to be 
true. The power of the United States of America if neces- 
sary will be used to defend freedom but never to destroy it. 

I have one final thought: I see here today in this great 
audience who are gathered here in this hangar, a number 
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of young people. As I saw the hundreds of thousands of 
people in the motorcade routes in Italy and Spain and 
Yugoslavia and again in Ireland, I saw also hundreds of 
thousands of young people. I thought of the young gen- 
eration in our own country. I thought of the young people 
in other countries. I thought of the young people in the 
countries of Asia and Africa and Latin America that I 
visited—and what we all want for them. 

What we want for them is what this world has not had 
in this century, a full generation of peace. 

I believe that the policies of the United States of Amer- 
ica are working toward that end. We are dedicated to that 
end. I believe and I hope that history will record that this 
is the case, that this trip may have contributed substan- 
tially to that goal—a generation of peace for America and 
for all of the people in the world. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 8:30 p.m., at Andrews 
Air Force Base, Maryland. 


The President’s Statement 
on Southeast Asia 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Announcing 
His Plans for a Comprehensive Statement. 
October 6, 1970 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. Be seated, please. 

First, I wanted to say to those who did not go on the 
trip that I hope you had as relaxed a week as we did. 
And second, I know that there has been, of course, a 
great deal of interest in the subject of any new proposal 
that might be made on the negotiating front in Southeast 
Asia, and particularly on Vietnam. 

For the past several weeks within the administration, 
we have been having discussions of our negotiating posi- 
tion. You may recall that in California I met with Am- 
bassador Bunker, and when we were in Ireland we had 
an extended discussion with Ambassador Bruce and Am- 
bassador Habib, and got their assessment of the situation 
and their recommendations. 

Based on the discussions that we have had and based 
also on the recommendations that we have received from 
those within the administration, who have considered this 
matter, I have decided to make a major statement on 
this subject at 9 o’clock Wednesday night. Those who 
may want to cover it on television and radio will be able 
to do so. 

The statement is one that has been prepared only after 
very thorough consideration of all the issues that are in- 
volved in our negotiating position. It is a statement that 
has been discussed with the Government of Vietnam, the 
. Government of Cambodia, and the Government of Laos, 
and has the approval of those governments as well, of 
course, as the approval of the Government of the United 
States. 


I will brief the Cabinet at 5 o’clock on Wednesday; I 
will brief a bipartisan group of legislative leaders at § 
o’clock. Secretary Rogers will be briefing the foreign gov. 
ernments who expressed interest in this area or who have 
interest in the area, during the course of the day. 

Ron Ziegler will work out a convenient time for mem- 
bers of the press—the writing press and the television 
press—for two briefings by Dr. Kissinger that will take 
place in plenty of time for your deadlines, 

A word about what the statement will involve: Now, 
there has been speculation, and I understand that, as to 
what move should be made, will be made, by our Govern- 
ment at this time. I would suggest that your speculation, 
of course, can continue. I would expect it to. But I would 
simply give you these guidelines. I naturally will not indi- 
cate the substance of the statement until I make it. 

First, it will be the most comprehensive statement ever 
made on this subject since the beginning of this very dif- 
ficult war. Comprehensive geographically—it will not be 
limited to Vietnam. It will cover all of Southeast Asia. 
Also comprehensive in terms of subject matter. It will not 
be limited to any one of the particular subjects that you 
have mentioned in your speculation, but will cover all of 
the major issues that are involved in the Southeast Asian 
area. 


Finally, I would like to indicate that we do not consider 
this to be a propaganda gimmick. We are not saying it 
simply for the record. An indication of our attitude in that 
respect is that I have instructed Ambassador Bruce to lay 
this proposal on the table at the Paris Conference on 
Thursday morning when he meets with the negotiators 
from North Vietnam and the Vietcong. 

That completes my statement and I will now get back 
and see if I can get the statement ready so that you can 
make your deadlines. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke shortly after 11:20 a.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 

Prior to the President’s remarks, Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secre- 
tary to the President, announced that the President would meet 
with reporters to make an announcement but would not take ques- 
tions from them. 

For the text of the President’s statement on the new initiative 
for peace in Southeast Asia, see p. 1349 of this issue. 


Emergency Community Facilities 


Act of 1970 


Statement by the President Upon Allowing the Bill 
To Become Law Without His Signature. 
October 6, 1970 


Today H.R. 17795, which authorizes the expenditure 
of $1 billion for construction of sewer and water lines, 
becomes law without my signature. I have not signed this 
measure because I very deeply disapprove of it. 
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This bill authorizes $850 million more than the 
administration’s program level; beyond this, it does 
not have the redeeming feature of contributing to our 
attack on water pollution since it does not authorize any 
expenditure for additional sewage treatment facilities. Its 
most redeeming feature is that it merely authorizes—but 
does not appropriate—spending of the funds involved. For 
this reason and because the Congress has so much other 
vital business to consider without reconsidering this bill, 
I have not vetoed it. 

H.R. 17795 is, however, another example of how this 
Congress is raising false hopes by authorizing excessive 
spending when there is little hope of appropriating a like 
sum without an increase in revenues. Numerous other bills 
are still before Congress which, like H.R. 17795, would 
authorize lavish spending far beyond the Federal budget. 
The country is misled by this type of action. For appro- 
priations cannot match these figures without producing a 
disastrous fiscal effect. I urge the Congress to stop this 
deception and to bring the funding of these measures 
down to realistic levels before sending them to me for 
action. If Congress refuses to make such reductions, I 
must and will act to avoid the harmful fiscal consequences 
of this legislation. I will be compelled to withhold any 
overfunding. 

If excessive spending of the kind authorized in this bill 
is appropriated, then Congress will have to face up to 
the consequences. Either it will further fuel inflation, itself 
the cruelest tax of all, or it will force up the taxes of the 
American people. 

It is plainly irresponsible to call for spending without 
regard to how the cost is to be borne. Our Nation has had 
far too much of fiscal legerdemain in years past. I believe 
the people now see through such irresponsibility—and, 
as I have demonstrated by vetoing excessive funding 
measures earlier this year, I will not be party to fiscal 
recklessness. 

I urge the Congress, in considering remaining spending 
measures, to take the responsible road and to play fair 
with the taxpayers of the United States. 


Note: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 17795) is Public Law 91-431, 


= became law without the President’s signature on October 6. 
0. 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate David 
Ogden Maxwell To Be General Counsel. 
October 6, 1970 


_ The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate David Ogden Maxwell to be General Counsel of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
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He will succeed Sherman Unger, who has been nom- 
inated to be a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Maxwell, 38, has been Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania since January 1967. In 1968, he was elected 
to the Executive Committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. From 1959 to 1967, he was 
a partner in the law firm of Obermayer, Rebmann, 
Maxwell and Hippel. 


Maxwell graduated from Yale University in 1952, and 
received his law degree from Harvard Law School in 
1955. A native of Philadelphia, Maxwell currently resides 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 


American National Red Cross 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Members 
of the Board of Governors. October 6, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
three members of the Board of Governors of the American 
Red Cross: 

James D. Hopcson, of California, Secretary of the Department of 


Labor, replacing George Shultz who served in that capacity 
until his reappointment as Budget Director. 


Exvuiot L. Ricnarpson, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, replacing Robert 
Finch, who served in that capacity until his reappointment 
as Counsellor to the President. 


Joun N. Irwin II, of New York, Under Secretary of the Department 
of State, replacing Elliot Richardson, who served in that 
capacity and has rejoined the Board as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The activities of the American Red Cross are closely 
related to the Department of State and the Departments 
of Labor and HEW. The Under Secretary of State and 
the Secretaries of the other two Departments have served 
on the Board for many years. The law establishing the 
Board requires that a Governor resign when he leaves the 
official position he held at the time of his appointment. 

The Board of Governors consists of a Principal Officer, 
E. Roland Harriman, and eight members who serve for 
terms of 3 years. 


Air Quality Advisory Board 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Members of 
the Board. October 6, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
five new members to the Air Quality Advisory Board for 
terms of 3 years. They are: 
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ARNOLD O. BecKMAN, chairman and chief executive officer, Beck- 
man Instruments Company, Fullerton, Calif., replacing F. 
Pierce Linaweaver, term expired. 

Wiiu1am O. Dovs, attorney, partner, law firm, Niles, Barton and 
Wilmer, Baltimore, Md., replacing Helen Stoll, term expired. 

Prerre S. pu Pont IV, E. I. du Pont Company, Wilmington, Del., 
replacing George H. Taylor, term expired. 

Tuomas L. KimBaLL, executive director, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Washington, D.C., replacing John Lawrence, term 
expired. 

JoserpH Kovaco, mechanical engineer, Linwood, N.J., replacing 
Alex Barket, term expired. 

The Air Quality Advisory Board was established by 
Public Law 90-148, in 1967. The Board is composed 
of 15 members, and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare serves as Chairman. 

The purpose of the Board is to advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on administrative policy 
in his enforcement of the provisions of the Air Quality 
Act. The Board also makes recommendations to the 
President on effective control of air quality. 


United States Naval Academy 


Announcement of Appointment of John R. Bertrand 
and Joseph S. Sinclair as Members of the Board 
of Visitors. October 6, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
John R. Bertrand and Joseph S. Sinclair as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States Naval Academy 
for the remainder of terms expiring December 30, 1970. 
They will succeed Guy Stillman and Edwin Harrison who 
resigned effective August 1, 1970. 

Dr. Bertrand, 56, is president of Berry College, Mount 
Berry, Ga. He is also a trustee of the Georgia Foundation 
for Independent Colleges. Mr. Sinclair is president of 
the Outlet Company, in Providence, R.I. He is 48, and 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1945. 

The Board of Visitors was established in 1956. It con- 
venes annually at the Academy and inquires into morale 
and discipline, curriculum, instruction, fiscal affairs, and 
any other matters relating to the Academy it wishes to 
consider. The members of the Board then submit their 
views and recommendations to the President. 

In addition to the four citizen members, nine congres- 
sional Members also serve on the committee. The mem- 
bers choose a chairman from among themselves at each 
meeting. 
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National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 
Executive Order 11564. October 6, 1970 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 
TO THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 12 
of the Act of February 14, 1903, as amended (15 U.S.C. 
1517) and section 12(d) of the Act of October 15, 1966 
(49 U.S.C. 1651 note), as President of the United States, 
and in further implementation of Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 of 1970 transferring certain functions to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and establishing the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration in the Department of 
Commerce, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) The following programs and activi- 
ties are hereby transferred to the Secretary of Commerce: 

(1) The National Oceanographic Instrumentation 
Center of the Department of the Navy, Department of 
Defense. 


(2) The National Oceanographic Data Center of the 
Department of the Navy, Department of Defense. 

(3) The Ocean Station Vessel Meteorological Program 
of the Department of the Navy, Department of Defense. 

(4) The Trust Territories Upper Air Observation 
Program of the Department of the Navy, Department of 
Defense. 

(5) The Hydroclimatic Network Program of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army, 
Department of Defense. 


(6) The National Data Buoy Development Project of 
the Coast Guard, Department of Transportation. 

(b) All of the power and authority of the transferor 
Departments conferred by law which is related to or 
incidental to, in support of, or necessary for, the opera- 
tion of the programs and activities transferred by sub- 
section (a) above, may be utilized by the Secretary of 
Commerce for the operation of those programs and 
activities. 

Sec. 2. (a) Such personnel and positions and so much 
of the property, records, and unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations, allocations, and other funds employed, used, 
held, authorized, affected, available, or to be made avail- 
able in connection with the operation of the programs 
and activities transferred by section 1 hereof from the 
Department of Defense and the Department of Trans- 
portation as the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget shall determine shall be transferred from 
those Departments to the Department of Commerce at 
such time or times as the Director shall direct. 
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(b) Subject to the direction of the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, the appropriate of- 
ficers of the Government shall make necessary adminis- 
trative arrangements for the assumption by the Secretary 
of Commerce of the programs and activities so 
transferred. 
RicHarp NIxon 

The White House 

October 6, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 8:52 a.m., 
October 7, 1970] 


National Farm-City Week, 1970 
Proclamation 4015. October 6, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


With two-thirds of our population crowded onto only 
two percent of the land, many of our people are denied 
economic opportunities, adequate living space, health, 
cultural fulfillment, and those spiritual values without 
which no nation can achieve greatness. 

The time for action is at hand—for careful plans to be 
formulated, and for decisions to he made at local gov- 
ernmental levels, to foster the improved distribution of 
population and accompanying economic activity needed 
during the decade of the 1970’s and beyond. The Govern- 
ment can provide assistance, but the effort will succeed 
only as all Americans take part in developing a policy of 
sound national growth. 

In this effort, city dwellers and rural people alike have 
reason to work together toward common goals. The well- 
being of urban America and the welfare of rural America 
will increasingly intertwine as our total population ex- 
pands. Better living in the one depends on better living 
in the other. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
of November 20 through November 26, 1970, as National 
Farm-City Week and call upon all citizens to participate 
in this observance. 


I request that leaders of agricultural organizations, bus- 
iness groups, labor unions, youth and women’s clubs, civic 
and fraternal associations, schools and others join in not- 
ing not only the interdependent roles of producers and 
consumers of America’s agricultural abundance but also 
their opportunities for cooperation in building for the 
future, 

T urge the Department of Agriculture, land-grant edu- 
ational institutions, and all appropriate organizations 
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and Government officials to carry out programs to mark 
the new significance of National Farm-City Week, includ- 
ing public meetings and exhibits, and presentations in the 
press and on radio and television. 

In Witness WuHeEReEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixth day of October, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-fifth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 8:52 a.m., 
October 7, 1970] 


Adjustment Assistance Under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 


Announcement of Action by the President in Seven 
Split Decision Cases. October 7, 1970 


The President today directed that the Secretary of 
Labor certify that workers of six companies be eligible 
to apply for adjustment assistance under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. The President also instructed the 
Secretary of Commerce to certify one company was also 
eligible for adjustment assistance under the act. 

The President’s action resolves seven split decision cases 
pending before the Tariff Commission. Those affected 
by the action are: 

1. Salaried employees at the Mishawaka (Indiana) 
plant of Uniroyal, Inc. 

2. Production and maintenance workers at the Misha- 
waka plant of Uniroyal, Inc. 

3. Production and maintenance workers at the Water- 
town (Massachusetts) plant of the B. F. Goodrich Foot- 
wear Company. 

4. Production and maintenance workers at the Rock 
Island (Illinois) plant of the Servus Rubber Company. 

5. Production and maintenance workers at the Chic- 
opee and Ludlow (Massachusetts) plants of the F. W. 
Sickles Division of the General Instrument Corporation. 

6. Automotive soft trim workers of the Wyoming 
(Michigan) plant of the American Motors Corporation. 

7. The Ion Capacitor Corporation of Columbia City, 
Indiana. 

These seven cases were the subject of Tariff Commis- 
sion investigation under section 301(c) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. The Commissioners split 2-2 in each 
of the cases on the question of import injury. The Presi- 
dent was advised by the Attorney General in June 1970 
that he has the authority to act on the findings of either 
group of Commissioners to resolve split decisions. 
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Office of Economic Opportunity 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John Oliver 
Wilson To Be an Assistant Director. 
October 7, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate John Oliver Wilson to be an Assistant Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. His area of respon- 
sibility will be planning, research, and evaluation. Since 
1969 Wilson has been serving as Assistant Director, Office 
of Planning, Research, and Evaluation, appointed by the 
Director of OEO. This appointment will make him one 
of five Assistant Directors appointed by the President with 
Senate confirmation. 

Before joining the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Wilson was an assistant professor in urban economics at 
Yale University (1968-69). He was also academic di- 
rector of the Urban Fellows Program at Yale. From 1967 
to 1968 Wilson was research study director, Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City, Kans. In 1967 he was 
director of the Missouri State Tax Study. 

Wilson, 32, received his B.A. in mathematics from 
Northwestern University in 1960 and his Ph. D. in eco- 
nomics from the University of Michigan in 1967. He is 
married and has two children. Mr. Wilson and his family 
reside in District Heights, Md. 


Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Elburt 
Franklin Osborn To Be Director. October 7, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Elburt Franklin Osborn to be Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. He succeeds John F. O’Leary, who resigned 
effective March 1, 1970. 

Dr. Orborn has been vice president for research of the 
Pennsylvania State University since 1959. Prior to this 
he served as associate dean and dean, College of Mineral 
Industries at the University. He is a former director of 
the American Geological Institute (1956-59), president 
of the Geochemical Society (1967-68), and president of 
the Mineralogical Society of America (1960-61). Dr. 
Osborn holds memberships in 17 professional societies. 

Dr. Osborn, 59, received his B.A. at DePauw Univer- 
sity in 1932, his master’s degree at Northwestern in 1934, 
and his Ph. D. from California Institute of Technology 
in 1937. He is a member and past president of both Phi 
Beta Kappa, Penn State Chapter, and Sigma Xi, Penn 
State Chapter. He is the author of over 90 published 
articles. 
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The Bureau of Mines was established in 1910 to inform 
the Government on matters of mineral resource conserva- 
tion and development, and to stimulate the use of essen- 
tial minerals and fuels in ways that are socially and eco- 
nomically beneficial to the United States. The Bureay 
conducts research and administers regulatory programs 
to accomplish these objectives. 

The Director of the Bureau is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of all activities and programs of the Bureau. 
He supervises the three functional categories of the Bu- 
reau: (1) Management staff, planning and information; 
(2) Office of the Deputy Director, Health and Safety; 
(3) Office of the Deputy Director, Mineral Resources 
and Environmental Development. 

Dr. Osborn and his wife reside in State College, Pa. 
They have two children. 


United States- Japanese Cooperation 
on Environmental Problems 


Announcement of U.S. Delegation, Headed by Russell E. 
Train, To Meet With Japanese Prime Minister and 
Other Officials. October 7, 1970 


President Nixon and Japanese Prime Minister Sato 
today announced the dates of meetings to discuss intensi- 
fied cooperation between Japan and the United States in 
solving mutual air pollution and broader environmental 
problems. 


The climax of 4 days of meetings in Tokyo between 
government officials and experts of both countries will 
be an October 13 meeting of the Japanese Prime Minister 
with Russell E. Train, Chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality. On the following day, 
Mr. Train will confer with Minister Sadonori Yamanaka, 
Deputy Director of Central Headquarters for Pollution 
Countermeasures. 

Preliminary to these meetings, senior United States and 
Japanese air and water pollution experts, including the 
chairmen of the joint control panels under the United 
States/Japan cooperative program in natural resources 
(UJNR) will have extensive joint sessions October 8th, 
9th, and 12th. 

On October 15, Mr. Train will pay courtesy calls on 
a number of Cabinet Ministers. 

The American party, headed by Train, will also visit 
selected research establishments and projects, particularly 
in the Osaka area, while they are in Japan. 

The U.S. delegation will include: Dr. Gordon Mac- 
Donald, one of the three members of the Council on 
Environmental Quality appointed earlier this year by 
President Nixon; Mr. Shiro Kashiwa, Assistant Attorney 
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General, Land and Natural Resources Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice; Mr. William Scott, Attorney General of 
the State of Illinois; Dr. John Middleton, Commissioner 
of the National Air Pollution Control Administration and 
Dr. John Ludwig, Assistant Commissioner; Dr. Allan 
Hirsch, Assistant Commissioner for Environmental and 
Program Planning of the Federal Water Quality Admin- 
istration; Mr. William Cawley, Director, Division of 
Process Research and Development, Federal Water Qual- 
ity Administration; Dr. Vaun Newill, Director, Division 
of Health Effects, NAPCA; Hugh Connolly, Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Solid Waste Management, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Heyward 
Isham, Senior Staff Member for International Affairs, 
President’s Council on Environmental Quality, and Dr. 
James Slater, UJNR Coordinator, Department of 
Interior. 

In announcing the dates President Nixon reiterated 
that the experts of the two countries would focus special 
attention on air pollution problems such as those which 
afflicted parts of Japan and the United States late in 
July and early in August. 


United States-Mexican Flood 
Control Agreement 


Announcement of Agreement To Improve International 
Project To Protect Farms and Cities in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. October 7, 1970 


The Governments of the United States and Mexico 
concluded on October 7 an agreement to make significant 
improvements in their international project to secure 
farms and cities from floods in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas and the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

The existing project consists principally of levees along 
both sides of the river channel, and of interior floodways 
in the two countries. These floodways are essential for the 
diversion of floodwaters from the river channel in order 
to limit flows in the river to its safe capacity where it 
passes between the cities of Brownsville, Texas, and Mata- 
moros, Mexico. The Hurricane Beulah flood of 1967, 
damaging property and imperiling lives in both countries, 
demonstrated a need to improve the existing project. The 
International Boundary and Water Commission, which 
constructed and operates the project, conducted extensive 
studies and consultations both within and outside the 
two Governments. As a result it recommended that: 

1. The project be improved to contain a flood of 
250,000 cubic feet per second at Rio Grande City, Texas. 
This design flood would be about 15 percent larger than 
the river flood accompanying Hurricane Beulah, and 
about 80 percent larger than the maximum flood for 
which the project was designed. 


2. Each Government agree to divert into its interior 
floodways one half of the floodwaters in excess of those 
that can safely pass between the cities of Brownsville and 
Matamoros. This equal diversion increases the propor- 
tion of floodwater that will be diverted into Mexico during 
large floods, and the proportion that will be diverted into 
the United States during smaller floods. 

3. Each Government improve at its expense its own 
interior floodways to accommodate these flows. 

4. And that the two Governments construct a diversion 
dam on the Rio Grande at Retamal, about 76 miles up- 
stream from Brownsville, which, with the international 
diversion dam farther upstream at Anzalduas, will enable 
the Commission to control positively the diversion into 


the interior floodways of each country’s share of the excess 
floodflows. 


The two Governments will divide equally the costs of 
the dam estimated at $3.2 million. The cost of the im- 
provements that the United States must undertake in- 
ternally is estimated at $25 million. 

The two Governments have now approved the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. Construction is expected to 
begin shortly in both countries. 


Upon completion of the works contemplated by this 
agreement, the many cities and farms along the United 
States and Mexican banks of the lower Rio Grande will 
be provided a high degree of protection from the largest 
flood the Rio Grande can be expected to produce in this 
reach of the river. 


National Forest Products Week, 1970 


Proclamation 4016. October 7, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


In order to recognize and emphasize the importance of 
forest resources and forest products to the nation, the 
Congress has by the joint resolution of September 13, 
1960 (74 Stat. 898) designated the seven-day period 
beginning on the third Sunday of October in each year 
as National Forest Products Week, and has requested the 
President to issue an annual proclamation calling for the 
observance of that week. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, R1cHArD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call upon the people 
of the United States to observe the week beginning Octo- 
ber 18, 1970, as National Forest Products Week, with 
activities and ceremonies designed to direct public atten- 
tion toward, and demonstrate our gratitude for, the forest 
resources with which we have been so abundantly blessed 
and for their contributions to our material, emotional and 
spiritual advantages. 
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In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 

Ricuarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:00 p.m., 
October 7, 1970] 


Ocean Dumping 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Report of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. October 7, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The oceans, covering nearly three-quarters of the 
world’s surface, are critical to maintaining our environ- 
ment, for they contribute to the basic oxygen-carbon 
dioxide balance upon which human and animal life de- 
pends. Yet man does not treat the oceans well. He has 
assumed that their capacity to absorb wastes is infinite, 
and evidence is now accumulating on the damage that 
he has caused. Pollution is now visible even on the high 
seas—long believed beyond the reach of man’s harmful 
influence. In recent months, worldwide concern has been 
expressed about the dangers of dumping toxic wastes in 
the oceans. 

In view of the serious threat of ocean pollution, I am 
today transmitting to the Congress a study I requested 
from the Council on Environmental Quality. This study 
concludes that : 

—the current level of ocean dumping is creating 

serious environmental damage in some areas. 

—the volume of wastes dumped in the ocean is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

—a vast new influx of wastes is likely to occur as munic- 
ipalities and industries turn to the oceans as a 
convenient sink for their wastes. 

—trends indicate that ocean disposal could become a 
major, nationwide environmental problem. 

—unless we begin now to develop alternative methods 
of disposing of these wastes, institutional and eco- 
nomic obstacles will make it extremely difficult to 
control ocean dumping in the future. 


—the nation must act now to prevent the problem 


from reaching unmanageable proportions. 


The study recommends legislation to ban the unregu- 


lated dumping of ail materials in the oceans and to pre- 
vent or rigorously limit the dumping of harmful materials. 
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The recommended legislation would call for permits by 


the Administrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for the transportation and dumping of all ma- 
terials in the oceans and in the Great Lakes. 

I endorse the Council’s recommendations and will 
submit specific legislative proposals to implement them 
to the next Congress. These recommendations will sup- 
plement legislation my Administration submitted to the 
Congress in November, 1969 to provide comprehensive 
management by the States of the land and waters of the 
coastal zone and in April, 1970 to control dumping of 
dredge spoil in the Great Lakes. 

The program proposed by the Council is based on the 
premise that we should take action before the problem 
of ocean dumping becomes acute. To date, most of our 
energies have been spent cleaning up mistakes of the past. 
We have failed to recognize problems and to take correc- 
tive action before they became serious. The resulting 
signs of environmental decay are all around us, and 
remedial actions heavily tax our resources and energies. 

The legislation recommended would be one of the first 
new authorities for the Environmental Protection 
Agency. I believe it is fitting that in this recommended 
legislation, we will be acting—rather than reacting—to 
prevent pollution before it begins to destroy the waters 
that are so critical to all living things. 


RICHARD NIxon 
The White House 
October 7, 1970 


NOTE: The report is entitled “Ocean Dumping: A National Policy” 
(Government Printing Office, 45 pp.). 


National Newspaperboy Day, 1970 


Statement by the President. October 7, 1970 


National Newspaperboy Day is a fine opportunity for 
all Americans to express their thanks and admiration for 
the independent youngsters who bring the news of the 
day to their doorsteps. 

We express thanks for the responsible way in which at 
an early age they carry out their duties. And we show 
our appreciation for the unique experience that is pre- 
paring them to become better leaders in tomorrow's 
world. 

America is proud of her newspaperboys—and confident 
that their delivery route will take them far in their chosen 
fields. 

RicHarp Nixon 
NoTE: The statement was posted on the bulletin board in the White 


House Press Room. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 
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Public Works Appropriation Bill 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill 
Into Law. October 7, 1970 


I am today signing H.R. 18127, which makes appro- 
priations for fiscal 1971 in a broad area of public works, 
including dam construction. This bill contains funds for 
many important purposes and projects that must be 
carried forward. 

However, I am deeply concerned about its impact on 
spending in future years. In my proposal to the Congress 
last January, I requested funds for 37 projects in con- 
struction and preconstruction planning to be started by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Seen through to completion, these new projects would 


cost over the years a total of $1.3 billion. The Congress 
increased the number of starts to 102 new projects which 
would ultimately cost $4.5 billion. The extra $3.2 billion 
is now committed by the Congress. 

Many of these added starts are for projects which 
would benefit some particularly interested group but 
would be of little value to the people generally. There is 
too much pork in this barrel. 

It is my intention to consider all means possible to 
minimize the impact of these inflationary and unneces- 
sary appropriations, including the deferment of the pro- 
posed starts and the withholding of funds. There are too 
many top priority demands on our resources to permit 
this kind of spending. 

NOTE: As enacted, the Public Works for Water, Pollution Control, 


and Power Development and Atomic Energy Commission Appro- 
priation Act, 1971 (H.R. 18127) is Public Law 91-439. 





THE NEW INITIATIVE FOR PEACE IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The President’s Radio and Television Address to the Nation. 


October 7, 1970 


Good evening, my fellow Americans. 
Tonight I would like to talk to you about a major new initiative 


for peace. 


When I authorized operations against the enemy sanctuaries in 





Cambodia last April, I also directed that an intensive effort be launched 
to develop new approaches for peace in Indochina. 

In Ireland on Sunday, I met with the chiefs of our delegation to 
the Paris talks. This meeting marked the culmination of a Government- 
wide effort begun last spring on the negotiation front. After considering 
the recommendations of all my principal advisers, I am tonight announc- 
ing new proposals for peace in Indochina. 

This new peace initiative has been discussed with the Governments of 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. All support it. It has been made pos- 
sible in large part by the remarkable success of the Vietnamization pro- 
gram over the past 18 months. Tonight I want to tell you what these 
proposals are and what they mean. 


First, I propose that all armed forces throughout Indochina cease 
firing their weapons and remain in the positions they now hold. This 
would be a “cease-fire-in-place.” It would not in itself be an end to the 
conflict, but it would accomplish one goal all of us have been working 
toward: an end to the killing. 


I do not minimize the difficulty of maintaining a cease-fire in a 
guerrilla war where there are no frontlines. But an unconventional war 
may require an unconventional truce; our side is ready to stand still 
and cease firing. 


I ask that this proposal for a cease-fire-in-place be the subject for 


immediate negotiation. And my hope is that it will break the logjam 
in all the negotiations. 
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This cease-fire proposal is put forth without preconditions. The 
general principles that should apply are these: 

A cease-fire must be effectively supervised by international observers, 
as well as by the parties themselves. Without effective supervision a cease- 
fire runs the constant risk of breaking down. All concerned must be confi- 
dent that the cease-fire will be maintained and that any local breaches of 
it will be quickly and fairly repaired. 

A cease-fire should not be the means by which either side builds up 
its strength by an increase in outside combat forces in any of the nations 
of Indochina. 

And a cease-fire should cause all kinds of warfare to stop. This covers 
the full range of actions that have typified this war, including bombing 
and acts of terror. 

A cease-fire should encompass not only the fighting in Vietnam but 
in all of Indochina. Conflicts in this region are closely related. The United 
States has never sought to widen the war. What we do seek is to widen 
the peace. 

Finally, a cease-fire should be part of a general move to end the war 
in Indochina. 

A cease-fire-in-place would undoubtedly create a host of problems 
in its maintenance. But it’s always been easier to make war than to make 
a truce. To build an honorable peace, we must accept the challenge of 
long and difficult negotiations. 

By agreeing to stop the shooting, we can set the stage for agree- 
ments on other matters. 

A second point of the new initiative for peace is this: 

I propose an Indochina Peace Conference. At the Paris talks today, 
we are talking about Vietnam. But North Vietnamese troops are not only 
infiltrating, crossing borders and establishing bases in South Vietnam— 
they are carrying on their aggression in Laos and Cambodia as well. 

An international conference is needed to deal with the conflict in all 
three states of Indochina. The war in Indochina has been proved to be 
of one piece; it cannot be cured by treating only one of its areas of 
outbreak. 

The essential elements of the Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962 
remain valid as a basis for settlement of problems between states in the 
Indochina area. And we shall accept the results of agreements reached 
between these states. 

While we pursue the convening of an Indochina Peace Conference, 
we will continue the negotiations in Paris. Our proposal for a larger con- 
ference can be discussed there as well as through other diplomatic 
channels. 

The Paris talks will remain our primary forum for reaching a 
negotiated settlement, until such time as a broader international con- 
ference produces serious negotiations. 

The third part of our peace initiative has to do with the United 
States forces in South Vietnam. 

In the past 20 months, I have reduced our troop ceilings in South 
Vietnam by 165,000 men. During the spring of next year, these with- 
drawals will have totaled more than 260,000 men—about one-half the 
number that were in South Vietnam when I took office. 
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As the American combat role and presence have decreased, Ameri- 
can casualties have also decreased. Our casualties since the completion of 
the Cambodian operation were the lowest for a comparable period in 
the last 41/2 years. 

We are ready now to negotiate an agreed timetable for complete 
withdrawals as part of an overall settlement. 

We are prepared to withdraw all our forces as part of a settlement 
based on the principles I spelled out previously and the proposals I am 
making tonight. 

Fourth, I ask the other side to join us in a search for a political 
settlement that truly meets the aspirations of all South Vietnamese. 

Three principles govern our approach: 

—We seek a political solution that reflects the will of the South 

Vietnamese people. 

—A fair political solution should reflect the existing relationship 

of political forces in South Vietnam. 

—And we will abide by the outcome of the political process agreed 

upon. 

Let there be no mistake about one essential point: The other side 
is not merely objecting to a few personalities in the South Vietnamese 
Government. They want to dismantle the organized non-Communist 
parties and insure the takeover by their party. They demand the right 
to exclude whomever they wish from government. 


This patently unreasonable demand is totally unacceptable. 
As my proposals today indicate, we are prepared to be flexible on 
many matters. But we stand firm for the right of all the South Viet- 


namese people to determine for themselves the kind of government they 
want. 


We have no intention of seeking any settlement at the conference 
table other than one which fairly meets the reasonable concerns of both 
sides. We know that when the conflict ends, the other side will still be 
there. And the only kind of settlement that will endure is one that both 
sides have an interest in preserving. 

Finally, I propose the immediate and unconditional release of all 
prisoners of war held by both sides. 


War and imprisonment should be over for all these prisoners. They 
and their families have already suffered too much. 

I propose that all prisoners of war, without exception, without con- 
dition, be released now to return to the place of their choice. 


And I propose that all journalists and other innocent civilian victims 
of the conflict be released immediately as well. 

The immediate release of all prisoners of war would be a simple act 
of humanity. 

But it could be even more. It could serve to establish good faith, the 
intent to make progress, and thus improve the prospects for negotiation. 

We are prepared to discuss specific procedures to complete the 
speedy release of all prisoners. 

The five proposals that I have made tonight can open the door to 
an enduring peace in Indochina. 

Ambassador Bruce will present these proposals formally to the other 
side in Paris tomorrow. He will be joined in that presentation by 
Ambassador Lam representing South Vietnam. 
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Let us consider for a moment what the acceptance of these proposals 
would mean. 

Since the end of World War II, there’s always been a war going on 
somewhere in the world. The guns have never stopped firing. By achieving 
a cease-fire in Indochina, and by holding firmly to the cease-fire in the 
Middle East, we could hear the welcome sound of peace throughout the 
world for the first time in a generation. 

We could have some reason to hope that we had reached the begin- 
ning of the end of war in this century. We might then be on the threshold 
of a generation of peace. 

The proposals I have made tonight are designed to end the fighting 
throughout Indochina and to end the impasse in negotiations in Paris. 
Nobody has anything to gain by delay and only lives to lose. 

There are many nations involved in the fighting in Indochina. To- 
night, all those nations, except one, announce their readiness to agree to 
a cease-fire. The time has come for the Government of North Vietnam 
to join its neighbors in a proposal to quit making war and to start making 
peace. 

As you know, I have just returned from a trip which took me to Italy, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, England, and Ireland. 

Hundreds of thousands of people cheered me as I drove through the 
cities of those countries. 


They were not cheering for me as an individual. They were cheering 
for the country I was proud to represent—the United States of America. 
For millions of people in the free world, the nonaligned world, and the 
Communist world, America is the land of freedom, of opportunity, of 
progress. 


I believe there is another reason they welcomed me so warmly in 
every country I visited, despite their wide differences in political systems 
and national backgrounds. 

In my talks with leaders all over the world, I find that there are 
those who may not agree with all of our policies. But no world leader 
to whom I have talked fears that the United States will use its great 
power to dominate another country or to destroy its independence. We 
can be proud that this is the cornerstone of America’s foreign policy. 


There is no goal to which this Nation is more dedicated and to which 
I am more dedicated than to build a new structure of peace in the world 
where every nation, including North Vietnam as well as South Vietnam, 
can be free and independent with no fear of foreign aggression or foreign 
domination. 

I believe every American deeply believes in his heart that the proud- 
est legacy the United States can leave during this period when we are the 
strongest nation of the world is that our power was used to defend free- 
dom, not to destroy it; to preserve the peace, not to break the peace. 

It is in that spirit that I make this proposal for a just peace in Viet- 
nam and in Indochina. 

I ask that the leaders in Hanoi respond to this proposal in the same 
spirit. Let us give our children what we have not had in this century, a 
chance to enjoy a generation of peace. 

Thank you. Good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in his office at the White House. The address 
was broadcast by radio and television. 
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Aid to Peruvian Earthquake Victims 


Announcement of Public and Private Assistance 
Following the Tragedy. October 8, 1970 


Counsellor to the President Robert H. Finch announced 
today that U.S. private organizations and the Govern- 
ment working together are rolling up an outstanding rec- 
ord of humanitarian response for the victims of the Peru 
earthquake on May 31. 


As of October 1, U.S. private and public assistance 
immediately following the tragedy totaled almost $27 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, $10.3 million came from private 
U.S. organizations and individuals and $16.4 million 
from the Agency for International Development. The 
dollar figures do not include contributions of volunteer or 
government manpower, such as private medical or Peace 
Corps assistance. 


Box Score oN U.S. AssISTANCE TO PERU RELIEF 


ee 
U.S. Government: 
Emergency relief_.___.___...__ $3, 150, 000 
Pi. 400 foed................ 5,991,000 
Rehabilitation projects_.__._._._._.. 7,400,000 
ee ee CN so kt 


TOTAL U.S. ASSISTANCE 


$26, 741, 000 


Contributions from all sources outside Peru to meet 
immediate needs of food, medical care and shelter for the 
same period are reported at $43 million including the 
US. share. 


Box ScorE ON INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO PERU 


RELIEF 

ae ee ee mee a ee $26, 741, 000 
ee ne ae eee Cee 1, 349, 130 
ge SEE eee ey err eeae eee 1, 155, 100 
Germany Federal Republic____.______________ 1, 081, 860 
SE ee ee eee eae me. ee 1, 048, 550 
ee nidiantaniijieieemaata: 1, 039, 760 
I ca a ga el ld ses saan 1, 036, 440 
a et pl 1, 033, 690 
Ee a er a en 730, 000 
i ET TEE EL 5, 223, 340 
International organizations______________________ 1, 578, 020 

Catholic and Protestant church groups, other than 
NOU ici oe 5 re 8 a ee 1, 023, 600 
$43, 040, 490 


The outpouring of response of the American people 
to the disaster was symbolized by Mrs. Nixon’s visit to 
Lima with two planeloads of relief supplies last June. 

Under Counsellor Finch’s direction an ad hoc Peru 
Earthquake Voluntary Assistance Group, chaired by 
Charles P. Taft, assisted in helping channel private contri- 
butions to the most urgent needs. 

On June 2, several airlifts of U.S. reserve disaster sup- 
plies and a 24-man disaster team arrived in Peru. Within 
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the next few weeks over 40 planeloads of supplies were 
flown in. 

More than 50 private U.S. Voluntary Agencies are 
providing assistance, many of these have ongoing pro- 
grams in Peru and were an important link in meeting 
the immediate needs of the survivors, in June and July. 


Hunter Army Airfield, Georgia 


The President’s Informal Remarks to Reporters Upon 
Arrival at the Base at Savannah. October 8, 1970 


Reporter. Have you heard any comment on your 
speech last night from the North Vietnamese or the rest 
of the world? 

THE PresweEnt. The rest of the world, yes. The North 
Vietnamese, I think, made a brief comment this morn- 
ing, indicating that they, of course, will look at the pro- 
posal next week. 

We don’t expect formal comment from them until next 
week when they come back to the Paris Conference. But 
the rest, the reaction in the world and in the Nation, has 
been extremely favorable. 

We are particularly pleased, naturally, at the strong 
support within the Nation, the bipartisan support, because 
one of the hopes that the North Vietnamese have had is 
that by division in the United States they will get what 
they want at the conference table and a better deal than 
they can get now. 

We have made a very forthcoming proposal, and the 
fact that it has wide bipartisan support will not go un- 
noticed in Hanoi. I appreciate the fact that Democratic 
leaders like Mike Mansfield, as well as Republican leaders, 
have endorsed it, and Congressmen and Senators on both 
sides. It was a bipartisan speech. There was no partisan- 
ship in it. When people are working for peace, there are 
no politics in that. 

On world reaction, I talked to the Secretary of State 
this morning. Naturally, it takes a little time to pick 
that up, but it has been very favorable throughout the 
world up to this point, with the usual reactions that you 
might expect from some areas, but very favorable from 
European, Latin American, African, and Asian sources. 
This also is important because it means now that the 
position of the United States on Vietnam, diplomatically, 
has broad support within the world community. We had 
strong support before, and considerable understanding, 
but now that we have taken this diplomatic initiative, 
world leaders generally, I think, will give us support who 
might previously have waited or hedged on doing so be- 
cause they may have felt that we had not gone as far as we 
could at the conference table. 
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Let us consider for a moment what the acceptance of these proposals 
would mean. 

Since the end of World War II, there’s always been a war going on 
somewhere in the world. The guns have never stopped firing. By achieving 
a cease-fire in Indochina, and by holding firmly to the cease-fire in the 
Middle East, we could hear the welcome sound of peace throughout the 
world for the first time in a generation. 

We could have some reason to hope that we had reached the begin- 
ning of the end of war in this century. We might then be on the threshold 
of a generation of peace. 

The proposals I have made tonight are designed to end the fighting 
throughout Indochina and to end the impasse in negotiations in Paris. 
Nobody has anything to gain by delay and only lives to lose. 

There are many nations involved in the fighting in Indochina. To- 
night, all those nations, except one, announce their readiness to agree to 
a cease-fire. The time has come for the Government of North Vietnam 
to join its neighbors in a proposal to quit making war and to start making 
peace. 

As you know, I have just returned from a trip which took me to Italy, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, England, and Ireland. 

Hundreds of thousands of people cheered me as I drove through the 
cities of those countries. 


They were not cheering for me as an individual. They were cheering 
for the country I was proud to represent—the United States of America. 
For millions of people in the free world, the nonaligned world, and the 
Communist world, America is the land of freedom, of opportunity, of 
progress. 


I believe there is another reason they welcomed me so warmly in 
every country I visited, despite their wide differences in political systems 
and national backgrounds. 

In my talks with leaders all over the world, I find that there are 
those who may not agree with all of our policies. But no world leader 
to whom I have talked fears that the United States will use its great 
power to dominate another country or to destroy its independence. We 
can be proud that this is the cornerstone of America’s foreign policy. 

There is no goal to which this Nation is more dedicated and to which 
I am more dedicated than to build a new structure of peace in the world 
where every nation, including North Vietnam as well as South Vietnam, 


can be free and independent with no fear of foreign aggression or foreign 
domination. 


I believe every American deeply believes in his heart that the proud- 
est legacy the United States can leave during this period when we are the 
strongest nation of the world is that our power was used to defend free- 
dom, not to destroy it; to preserve the peace, not to break the peace. 

It is in that spirit that I make this proposal for a just peace in Viet- 
nam and in Indochina. 

I ask that the leaders in Hanoi respond to this proposal in the same 
spirit. Let us give our children what we have not had in this century, a 
chance to enjoy a generation of peace. 

Thank you. Good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in his office at the White House. The address 
was broadcast by radio and television. 
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ment working together are rolling up an outstanding rec- 
ord of humanitarian response for the victims of the Peru 
earthquake on May 31. 

As of October 1, U.S. private and public assistance 
immediately following the tragedy totaled almost $27 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, $10.3 million came from private 
U.S. organizations and individuals and $16.4 million 
from the Agency for International Development. The 
dollar figures do not include contributions of volunteer or 
government manpower, such as private medical or Peace 
Corps assistance. 


Box Score on U.S. AssISTANCE TO Peru RELIEF 


US. private sector________- EWE tenner a eee $10, 300, 000 
U.S. Government: 
Emergency relief_.___.____..__ $3, 150, 000 
P.L. 480 food____-_. en 5, 891, 000 
Rehabilitation projects________ 7, 400, 000 
eee Wer GINS a i 16, 441, 000 


TOTAL U.S. ASSISTANCE________ $26, 741, 000 


Contributions from all sources outside Peru to meet 
immediate needs of food, medical care and shelter for the 
same period are reported at $43 million including the 
US. share. 


Box ScorE ON INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO PERU 


RELIEF 

aT ROO TC ics te ein $26, 741, 000 
RN cca acneccitiinglinin erie oentecaarein eee i, 349, 130 
a a 1, 155, 100 
Germany Federal Republic. _...............___.__ 1, 081, 860 
SE a ae ee ee ee 1, 048, 550 
I lg i a at es wt 1, 039, 760 
Se eee ee ee ee 1, 036, 440 
EE ee eee 1, 033, 690 
eS ree tee py ee eee re 730, 000 
co a eee tye 5, 223, 340 
International organizations______________________ 1, 578, 020 

Catholic and Protestant church groups, other than 
MN ee ee a 1, 023, 600 
$43, 040, 490 


The outpouring of response of the American people 
to the disaster was symbolized by Mrs. Nixon’s visit to 
Lima with two planeloads of relief supplies last June. 

Under Counsellor Finch’s direction an ad hoc Peru 
Earthquake Voluntary Assistance Group, chaired by 
Charles P. Taft, assisted in helping channel private contri- 
butions to the most urgent needs. 

On June 2, several airlifts of U.S. reserve disaster sup- 
plies and a 24-man disaster team arrived in Peru. Within 
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the next few weeks over 40 planeloads of supplies were 
flown in. 

More than 50 private U.S. Voluntary Agencies are 
providing assistance, many of these have ongoing pro- 
grams in Peru and were an important link in meeting 
the immediate needs of the survivors, in June and July. 


Hunter Army Airfield, Georgia 


The President’s Informal Remarks to Reporters Upon 
Arrival at the Base at Savannah. October 8, 1970 


Reporter. Have you heard any comment on your 
speech last night from the North Vietnamese or the rest 
of the world? 

Tue PresweEnt. The rest of the world, yes. The North 
Vietnamese, I think, made a brief comment this morn- 
ing, indicating that they, of course, will look at the pro- 
posal next week. 

We don’t expect formal comment from them until next 
week when they come back to the Paris Conference. But 
the rest, the reaction in the world and in the Nation, has 
been extremely favorable. 

We are particularly pleased, naturally, at the strong 
support within the Nation, the bipartisan support, because 
one of the hopes that the North Vietnamese have had is 
that by division in the United States they will get what 
they want at the conference table and a better deal than 
they can get now. 

We have made a very forthcoming proposal, and the 
fact that it has wide bipartisan support will not go un- 
noticed in Hanoi. I appreciate the fact that Democratic 
leaders like Mike Mansfield, as well as Republican leaders, 
have endorsed it, and Congressmen and Senators on both 
sides. It was a bipartisan speech. There was no partisan- 
ship in it. When people are working for peace, there are 
no politics in that. 

On world reaction, I talked to the Secretary of State 
this morning. Naturally, it takes a little time to pick 
that up, but it has been very favorable throughout the 
world up to this point, with the usual reactions that you 
might expect from some areas, but very favorable from 
European, Latin American, African, and Asian sources. 
This also is important because it means now that the 
position of the United States on Vietnam, diplomatically, 
has broad support within the world community. We had 
strong support before, and considerable understanding, 
but now that we have taken this diplomatic initiative, 
world leaders generally, I think, will give us support who 
might previously have waited or hedged on doing so be- 
cause they may have felt that we had not gone as far as we 
could at the conference table. 
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No one now can raise a question on that. Well, they can 
raise a question, but serious questions will not be raised 
because whether it is a cease-fire or a total withdrawal of 
all of our forces, or whether it is a political settlement, 
or the offer with regard to prisoners of war, the United 
States has made a very forthcoming proposal. We would 
expect that the North Vietnamese, after their first, shall we 
say, reaction indicating that they do not see much new in 
it—which we would naturally expect at first blush—that 
as they consider it we would hope that they would take 
it as seriously as we took it when we made it, as world 
leaders have responded to it, as leaders in both parties 
here have responded to it, including critics of the Vietnam 
war, as well as those who support it. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Skidaway Island, Georgia 


The President’s Informal Remarks in Response to 
Reporters’ Question About Reaction to His Southeast 
Asian Speech. October 8, 1970 


THE PreswENT. I talked to Secretary Rogers this 
morning and he was very pleased with the reaction, world- 
wide. Of course, all of the messages are not yet in, but 
up to this time it has been a very, very good reaction from 
leaders all over the world supporting the peace initiative 
that we have taken. 


The other thing that is significant is that we had very 
good support in the House and Senate. That is signifi- 
cant because the leaders in Hanoi have said over and over 
again, publicly, and all the experts say that they believe 
this, that they are going to wait for political division in the 
United States to get them at the conference table what 
they can’t win on the battlefield. 

The fact that Americans of both parties supported this 
peace initiative, people like Senator Mansfield, the leader 
of the Senate, and others, this is, of course, very important 
in presenting a united front on the peace initiative. So 
we were glad that we had support at home, support 
abroad, good editorial support from those that I saw 
in the United States. 

The immediate reaction in Hanoi, of course, is no 
indication of what their reaction will be later. The imme- 
diate reaction always has to be one of what appears to 
be rejection in such a case. 

But if the situation continues as we think it will, of 
broad world support for the peace initiative, and broad 
support within the United States, I believe that Hanoi 
will recognize that this is a very serious proposal. It is 
one that is fair to them and fair to us, and it is one that 


they should seriously consider rather than simply to repeat 
the same old lines that they have repeated previously, 

We have made some new proposals and now we think 
that they have the opportunity to make some new pro- 
posals. If they do, we can make some progress. That is 
the way we are going to play it. We didn’t make this simply 
to have a propaganda line, as I pointed out. We made 
this proposal because we wanted to cover every base that 
we could. That is why we offered the cease-fire, a total 
cease-fire. That is why we offered a total withdrawal of 
all of our forces, something we have never offered before, 
if we had mutual withdrawal on the other side. 

That is why we had a very forthcoming position on the 
release of all prisoners without regard to trading one for 
one or two for one. We will release all we have; they will 
release all they have. That means not only we, but the 
South Vietnamese as well, and all Indochina countries, 

And while we indicated, too, that we were flexible on 
these matters, it seems under these circumstances that 
this is now the chance, the time, to make some progress 
at the peace table. 

Next week we will get the official response from Hanoi 
in the public session and we would hope that it would 
indicate some progress. But whether it does or it does not 
we intend to continue to press this. It takes a long time 
to get a peace proposal like this after a long war on the 
tracks, to get progress on it. 

We are not going to be discouraged by rejections. We 
are not going to be discouraged by attitudes that we 
would expect. Because we feel so strongly that this is 
a fair proposal we are going to continue to press it in every 
world forum, in Paris, and, of course, in the event that 
the opportunity is presented, to the North Vietnamese 
and other channels. 

Q. Mr. President, I realize you are not trying delib- 
erately to connect any local political considerations, 
domestic political considerations, but as a pragmatist do 
you feel there will be a spin-off from this in your own 
personal popularity in the weeks ahead? Do you think 
that will be of any benefit to the Republican Party as 
you move around and try to support and help some of these 
candidates? 

Tue Present. I don’t feel it has that kind of effect. 
I feel, of course, it was not intended for that. If we in- 
tended it for that, I am politically enough astute to have 
done it about 4 days before the election. Then we would 
not have known what the result would have been and 
people would have voted their hopes rather than realities. 

We did this at the right time, from the standpoint of 
trying to make progress in the negotiations, and at a time 
when all of our advisers thought it could be made without 
jeopardizing our forces in Vietnam. 


Now having done that, the effect, politically, I do not 
think is particularly significant at this time, and pat- 
ticularly in view of the fact that we have bipartisan sup- 
port for it. If the other side, if another candidate would 
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make it a political issue, then it would be politically sig- 
nificant. But since there is bipartisan support for this 
proposal, I believe it is not going to have any particular 
effect on the campaign. 

Reporter. Thank you. 
note: The President spoke at 1:55 p.m. on the dock at Skidaway 


Island, Savannah, Georgia. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Ocean Science Center of the 
Atlantic Commission 


The President’s Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies 
at Skidaway Island, Savannah, Ga. 
October 8, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Maddox, Congressman Hagan, 
all of the distinguished guests on the platform, and ladies 
and gentlemen: 

As you know, I have just returned from a long trip 
abroad which took us to a number of countries. As I said 
last night on television, Mrs. Nixon and I were very 
heartened by the wonderful welcomes we received in 
countries like Yugoslavia, Italy, Spain, Ireland, and 
England. 

I recall when we were in Ireland, I said at the Irish 
dinner that there is really nothing like an Irish welcome. 
And I must say that after traveling through the streets of 
Savannah today, and then seeing all of you who have 
come out to this island, and you had to come here by 
boat—I understand that is going to change—neverthe- 
less, to see all of you who came out here, recognizing that 
some of you, I understand, have been here since 9 o’clock 
this morning, I have to say after this there is nothing like a 
Georgia welcome. 

I remember when my good friend Hal Suit suggested 
that I should come down to Georgia, he said, and I am 
sure, incidentally, Governor Maddox would agree with 
this—that makes it bipartisan—he said, “Everybody goes 
to Atlanta. Why don’t you come to Savannah?” So that 
is why I am in Savannah, and I am glad to be here. 

As you know, I am here for a purpose that is very 
important to the future of this State, of this country, and 
particularly the future of our children. I was delighted to 
see the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and all the young 
people who are here today, because my remarks, and they 
will be very brief, relate to them and their future really 
more than to us, those in our generation. 

It is not that we do not care about what happens to us, 
but I am thinking of what kind of an America we are 
going to leave to those young children, whether or not 
they are going to have the resources that will allow them 
to lead a good life; whether or not they are going to have 
the open spaces, the recreation, the clean water, the clean 
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air, the birthright that we want for every American. That 
is, to an extent, what this program is about today. 

Before referring to it further, however, I should like to 
say that what impresses me about this installation that is 
not yet built but which will be built after I unveil the 
architectural plans in this ceremony—what impresses me 
about it is the amount of cooperation and the number of 
various groups of people who have made it possible. 

These days we tend too often, whenever we have a 
problem, to say, ““What are they going to do in Washing- 
ton?” And when always we turn only to Washington, we 
find that then Washington tells people at home what to 
do. I don’t think that is a good idea. 

I think the people of this country want to make their 
own decisions as much as possible as close at home, and 
I think you believe that. 

So I was very pleased to find that the land here was 
given by private enterprise; that the Roeblins, for ex- 
ample, are present here, who were among those who 
gave the land. I found that a county, Chatham County, 
played a part. Chatham County is going to build the 
bridge. 

I found that the State of Georgia and the United States 
Government are cooperating in the financing of this 
project, and I found that the University of Georgia, a 
great institution, is going to operate the project. There you 
have, it seems to me, an ideal combination. You have local 
government, you have State government and Federal 
Government. You have private enterprise and you have a 
great educational institution, the University of Georgia. 
That is the kind of approach to government that we want, 
that we want more of in the years ahead, so that we can 
enlist just as many various groups within our society as 
we can for building the better America that we all want. 

Now a word about this project. We hear about the fron- 
tiers that America has had through the years, and those 
frontiers have changed, as we all know. First, we crossed 
the mountains and went to the Midwest, and then crossed 
the Rocky Mountains and went to the Far West. Then 
there were those who said there were no other frontiers 
left. We have all heard about the great frontier of space 
and what has happened there. 


What we are talking about here is a frontier that is 
just being discovered, just being discovered in terms of 
its enormous possibilities. That is the frontier of the seas 
around us. 

I was surprised to find, and I am sure you will be 
surprised to find if you have not studied this, that it is 
presently estimated that on the oceans bordering the 
United States, already $20 billion worth of assets are being 
developed, $2 billion a year of income being derived 
from the oceans bordering on the United States. And 
we have only scratched the surface. 


In fact, the greatest undeveloped resources in the world 
today are not on land but they are in the seas. That is 
what this project is about. This project is one that will 
help to develop the enormous resources of our seas, of our 
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waterways here in these beautiful Golden Isles, and, of 
course, will tell us, through the experiments that are made 
here, how we can, in effect, in terms of agriculture, grow 
things in the sea. 

I know that some of these ideas sound pretty far out, 
but, as I have studied it, and as I have heard about it, I 
find that this is perhaps one of the most exciting new areas 
that we can possibly think about. 

I also want to say that, in speaking of agriculture, I 
would not want to come to Georgia without expressing 
appreciation to this State for, among the many people 
that we have from Georgia in our administration, for giv- 
ing us the Under Secretary of Agriculture, Phil Campbell. 
We worked with him this morning, incidentally, on the 
farm bill. When I speak of agriculture in the seas, that; 
of course, is very appropriate, when we think of his great 
responsibilities of developing the agriculture on land. 

Now let us look briefly at that problem, the develop- 
ment of the resources that are in the seas about us, and 
then let us look at another problem. We hear a lot about 
the environment these days, what is happening to the 
air in our cities. 

If you have been to a city that has smog, you know what 
a terribly serious probiem it is. We think about the waters, 
how the rivers become polluted, for example the Savan- 
nah River. 

You don’t have to go far from Washington. We think 
of the “beautiful blue” Potomac. You come look at it 
some day. It isn’t that. It, of course, is one of the most 
polluted rivers in the world. And we think of what has 
happened to this great country of ours in many areas 
where we have had great industrial progress, progress 
that has given us the highest per capita income in the 
whole world—we should be thankful that we have that 
because that enables us to do things that we otherwise 
would be unable to do for our children—but where, as a 
result of that industrial progress, we also have had the 
byproducts of air that is very difficult to breathe, water 
that isn’t fit to drink, and open spaces that are destroyed. 

There are those who, of course, would suggest that that 
makes progress bad, that what we should do is to go 
back to the time when we didn’t have any factories, when 
we didn’t have any automobiles, when we didn’t have 
any roads, because if we didn’t, then you would have 
clean air and clean water, and wouldn’t life be wonderful! 

The answer is it wouldn’t be at all. I have been to lots of 
countries that have no progress, and believe me, I find 
most of the people there want to come to the United 
States of America where we have it. But what we can 
recognize is that in this country with its enormous indus- 
trial capability, it is possible to have progress and at the 
same time use those enormous talents in those areas to 
clean up the air, to clean up the water and develop the 
open spaces, the recreation that we want for our young 
people in the years ahead. So it is with the seas around us. 

As we begin to develop commercially even more the 
enormous resources of the ocean, it is vitally important 
that we not allow our shorelines to be polluted. 
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We referred a moment ago to these Golden Isles, ang 
we think of what gold will buy. Gold is very important, 
We think of it, certainly—when we think of anything 
we might want to have, gold seems to be as important 
as anything else. 

But we also know that in terms of these beautiful 
islands and the water around them, if they become pol- 
luted, then all the gold in the world isn’t going to matter, 

So what we need is a two-pronged program: One that 
on the one side will develop the resources of the waters 
around us for the future benefit and progress of man- 
kind, but, on the other side, will see to it that as we use 
the oceans we do not abuse the oceans. 


That is why our program in the Environmental Coun- 
cil is one that will see to it that, whether it relates to the 
drilling for oil, or the dumping from ships and boats as 
they are in harbors and passing along the coastline, that 
these kinds of activities will be carried on in such a way 
that they do not pollute the waters so that they cannot 
be enjoyed by our children in the years ahead. 


What I am simply saying to this audience here in this 
beautiful area of the United States is this: We are very 
fortunate to live in the richest country in the world. We 
must remember, however, that with all of our wealth 
unless we are careful about how we develop it in the fu- 
ture we can spoil this country for our children. We are 
not going to let that happen. That is something that is 
bigger than whether we are Democrats or Republicans. 
That involves the future of our children and the future 
of America. 


That is why this installation, under the leadership of 
a great university, will contribute to the development of a 
better America, the development of our resources, and, 
at the same time, develop those resources without de- 
stroying the beauty of this land in which we are so 
fortunate to live. 


I would not want this opportunity to pass, having 
touched on that subject, without also speaking to you 
briefly about my reactions to the base that I have just 
visited where our Air Force One plane landed. I saw a 
number of servicemen there. They were from all over the 
country. As a matter of fact, I saw one boy who had come 
from a town, Huntington Beach, that was only 10 miles 
from where I was born. 


When I was in the Mediterranean, I visited the 6th 
Fleet. I saw thousands of young Americans there. I also 
know the deep concern that every American has for a 
policy that will bring peace in the world. 

Just let me say that when I announced last night a 
new peace initiative for bringing the war im Vietnam to 
a close—a peace initiative which included, as you know, 
a cease-fire, a peace conference for all of Indochina, action 
on the prisoner of war issues, the total withdrawal of all 
forces on a mutual basis—I can tell you that it would not 
have been possible to have made that offer unless it had 
been for the fact that hundreds of thousands—yes, over 
2 million—young Americans, in a very difficult wat, 
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instead of deserting their country decided to serve their 
country. 

I can tell you that I am very proud of the men who 
serve in our Armed Forces. They are really peace 
forces—the peace forces in the Mediterranean, in Korea, 
and in other farflung areas across the world, and in 
Vietnam. 

We can be proud of the fact that as was the case in 
World War I, in World War II, and in Korea, the United 
States is not fighting there to dominate any other country, 
to gain any territory, but we are fighting only for the right 
of another people to have independence and freedom 
from foreign domination. We can be proud of that kind 
of a policy and proud that America produces still young 
men who will do their duty so that their children can grow 
up in a world not only of peace but also of freedom. 

I have read some comments to the effect that this war 
was one that was so unpopular, as all wars, of course, are 
unpopular for various reasons and different reasons, that 
our best young men have gone to Canada. 

I disagree. I say our best young men have gone to Viet- 
nam and served. 

I pledge to you that we shall continue to develop poli- 
cies that will end this war, but end it in a way that we 
can have a just peace. 

Let me just tell you what I mean by that. When I 
became President just 20 months ago, it would have been 
very easy to end the war. After all, I was President of the 
United States, Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 
I could have ended the war, brought the boys home, and 
everybody would have certainly had a sigh of relief. But, 
you know, ending wars does not necessarily build the 
peace. We have ended three wars in this century. We 
ended World War I. We ended World War ITI. We ended 
Korea. And yet no generation of Americans in this cen- 
tury has enjoyed a full generation of peace. 

What we must do is to end a war in a way that serves 
the peace, that builds the peace, that discourages aggres- 
sion, and that is what we are doing in Vietnam and we 
are going to accomplish it. 

So I would say to this wonderful audience, in conclu- 
sion, I am very proud to be here in Georgia to participate 
in these ceremonies that will begin a very exciting, new 
project which will develop the waters around us for our 
children and their children in the years ahead. 

I also can assure you that, as the President of the United 
States, I shall continue to work with all the power at my 
command and with all the ability that I have for those 
Policies that will bring what we have not had in this 
century, a generation of peace for all Americans. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:58 p.m., e.d.t. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 


Announcement of Appointment of Dr. Robert M. White 
as Acting Deputy Administrator. October 9, 1970 


The President today appointed Dr. Robert M. White 
as Acting Deputy Administrator of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), Department 
of Commerce. As Deputy Administrator, Dr. White will 
serve as Acting Administrator until the office of Admin- 
istrator is filled. 


Dr. White has been serving as Administrator of the 
Environmental Science Services Administration since 
1965. Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1970 abolished this 
Administration and provided that any person holding a 
position in the executive branch of the Government im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of the reorganization 
plan may be reappointed Deputy Administrator of the 
new agency. This is an interim appointment, to be held 
until the office is filled under the provisions of the reor- 
ganization plan. 

Dr. White, 46, was Chief of the U.S. Weather Bureau 
from 1963 to 1965. Prior to that he was president of the 
Travelers Weather Research Center, Inc. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1950 and earned both his M.S. (1949) 
and Sc. D. at MIT (1950). 

Dr. White is married and has two children. He resides 
in Bethesda, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Drug Abuse Conference for Radio 
Industry Representatives 


Announcement of Conference To Be Held October 14. 
October 9, 1970 


The White House today announced that it will hold a 
conference on drug abuse for representatives of the radio 
industry on October 14, 1970. The President will speak 
to 70 representatives of group-owned stations, teenage 
oriented stations, and ethnic stations from all over the 
United States. 

The President has expressed his concern over the drug 
abuse problem, and appreciates the efforts of the media to 
counter increasing drug experimentation. The stations 
have been generous in their airing of antidrug abuse pub- 
lic service announcements and the development of original 
programing on the subject. This conference is designed to 
further inform radio executives of all ramifications of 
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the problem to assist radio in playing an increasing role in 
combating drug abuse. Participants will be briefed on the 
extent of the problem, and on law enforcement and mental 
health aspects of drug abuse. They will see demonstrations 
of law enforcement techniques, smuggling operations, 
treatment and rehabilitation modalities, and suggestions of 
the kinds of positive approaches radio might take. 

Presentations will be made by some of the Federal de- 
partments directly concerned with the illicit drug problem: 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau of 
Customs, National Institute of Mental Health, and De- 
partment of Defense. John D. Ehrlichman, Assistant to 
the President for Domestic Affairs, will address the meet- 
ing along with Attorney General John N. Mitchell, HEW 
Secretary Elliot L. Richardson, and Dean Burch, Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Commission. 

On April 9, 1970, a similar conference was held for 
representatives of the television industry. As a result of that 
briefing, more than 20 prime-time programs in the cur- 
rent television season are focusing on the problem of drug 
abuse and stimulating efforts to combat its spread. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


United States Naval Academy 


Announcement of the Report of the Board of Visitors. 
October 9, 1970 


The President has received the May 1970 report of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Naval Academy. 
The Board, which met at Annapolis, Md., on May 1 and 
2, 1970, is required by law to meet annually to inquire 
into the state of morale and discipline, the curriculum, in- 
struction, physical equipment, fiscal affairs, academic 
methods, and other matters relating to the Academy which 
the Board decides to consider and report its findings to the 
President. 

The Board consists of six Presidential appointees, three 
Vice Presidential appointees, four appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, and a member designated by the 
Chairman of the Armed Services Committee from both 
Congressional bodies. 

The Board reached the following conclusions: 

1. The morale and discipline of the Brigade is reflected 
in the enthusiasm for the Academy displayed by the indi- 
vidual midshipman and his sense of personal accomplish- 
ment within the parameters of his military life. 

2. The differences between the Academy and other in- 
stitutions of higher learning have increased significantly 
during the past decade. The midshipman is characterized 
by having clearly defined goals and is encouraged by un- 
limited opportunities for maximum educational endeavor. 
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3. A record number of candidates was received for the 
Class of 1974 resulting from a recently enacted law per. 
mitting Members of Congress the opportunity for addj- 
tional nominations, improved recruitment and candidate 
guidance techniques, and the attractiveness of the signifi- 
cantly improved curriculum. 

4. The Plebe Indoctrination Program has been steadily 
improving largely through the development and applica- 
tion of leadership techniques which will be useful to grad- 
uates as commissioned officers. 

5. Progress has been made in integrating computer con- 
cepts into the academic program. 


6. In spite of scheduling difficulties the Navy is making 
every effort to achieve the satisfactory accomplishment of 
at-sea training for midshipmen. 

7. A Professional Training Board has been established 
to monitor and evaluate the total academy professional 
training program both in the classroom and at-sea, and 
to ensure that the content and instruction in the profes- 
sional courses are as carefully planned, prepared, and pre- 
sented as other courses in the major curricula. 


8. The physical appearance of the Yard is commenda- 
tory, and of importance to the public, the Nation’s image, 
and to the morale of the Brigade and the recruitment of 
prospective candidates. 

The Board made the following recommendations: 


1. That the implementation of the recommendations of 
the Board’s Committee on Academic Matters, concerning 
computer utilization at the academy contained in the De- 
cember 1969 report be implemented in the fall of 1970. 


2. That the Board become better informed in regard to 
the interrelationship between the academy and the Naval 
Academy Preparatory School located at Bainbridge, Md. 


3. That the funding for the rehabilitation of Maury 
Hall and for the design and proposed use of the Engineer- 
ing Studies Complex (Phase III) be scheduled for FY 73. 

4. That further civilian substitution at the Naval Sta- 
tion is opposed on the premise that it will increase costs 
and reduce efficiency. 


The Board was composed of the following members. 


Guy STILLMAN, consulting engineer, Phoenix, Ariz.—Chairman 

SENATOR Gorpon ALLotT, Colorado 

SENATOR ALAN BiBLe, Nevada 

SENATOR RicHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Pennsylvania 

SENATOR WILLIAM B. Spon, Jr., Virginia 

ConGressMAN Danie. J. FLoop, Pennsylvania 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, Ohio 

ConGressMAN Rocers C. B. Morton, Maryland 

CoNGRESSMAN SAMUEL S. StrRATTON, New York 

ConcressMAN G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST, Virginia 

Lestie CARPENTER, newspaper columnist and correspondent, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Epwarp L. Gruser, president, Knit Underwear Division, Cluett, 
Peabody and Company, Inc., Pottstown, Pa. 

Dr. Epwin D. Harrison, executive vice president for technical serv- 
ices, J. P. Stevens and Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


NoTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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Madrid, Spain 


General Francisco Franco’s Toast at a Dinner at the 
Royal Palace. October 2, 1970 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is an honor and a great satisfaction to have with us 
today President Nixon, a statesman for whom I have al- 
ways felt the deepest admiration, whose qualities of wis- 
dom, realism, understanding, and devotion to his responsi- 
bilities are an example and a source of inspiration for any 
public man in our times. 

I wish particularly to express, in the name of my wife 
and in my own, our pleasure in having also with us Mrs. 
Nixon, a figure who is well known, admired, and loved 
in Spain for her qualities of distinction and personal 
charm. 

In the short hours that his tight schedeule has allowed 
the President to dedicate to our country, we have had the 
opportunity for a broad exchange of views which, in my 
opinion, has been of great interest. 

The problems which, at this time, are of common con- 
cern for the United States and Spain, and which are also, 
most of them, of common concern for the West as a 
whole, are beyond doubt grave and urgent. I am glad, 
therefore, to be able to state that in this moment, in the 
presence of the dangers that confront us, our views have 
been basically coincident. This is all the more significant 
if we take into account the fact that the international posi- 
tion of Spain has very special and characteristic features. 
Our kinship and our historical and cultural ties with 
Latin America; the fact that we are, at the same time, a 
part of Europe; the traditional friendship with the Arab 
countries; our geographic position at the crossroads of 
two seas and two continents—all those are factors which 
determine and shape the international policy of our 
country. 

Notwithstanding such peculiarities, the American and 
Spanish position regarding the present problems in the 
areas of common interest, are practically coincident. 

In this connection I cannot fail to recall the visit in 
1959 of your predecessor, President Eisenhower, a peren- 
nial example of civic and military virtues. His stay among 
us was a cause of the deepest personal satisfaction for my- 
self and of sincere joy for every Spaniard, and contributed 
Positively to strengthening the ties of friendship which 
already existed between our two countries. 

Recently, with the purpose of continuing the fruitful 
cooperation of both Governments, our plenipotentiaries 
have signed a new Agreement of Friendship and Co- 
operation which goes beyond the intention of merely heed- 
Ing to occasional considerations, and contemplates the 
widest collaboration in a varied range of activities. My 
Government is determined to use effectively every oppor- 
tunity of joint action which that instrument offers, and 
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to engage without reserve in the task of promoting jointly 
the human values and defending the ways of life to which 
we wish to remain faithful. 

Our essential aim, and we know it is fully shared by 
our American friends, is the preservation of peace among 
all the Nations. This is the supreme value in the field of 
human relations and the condition necessary for any other 
accomplishment that we could envisage for the future. 

Mr. President, I raise my glass to the personal welfare 
of yourself and your distinguished wife and family, to the 
friendship of our two countries, to the prosperity and the 
greatness of the American Nation, which you so worthily 
represent. 

NOTE: As printed above, this item follows a translation made avail- 
able by the Spanish Embassy in Washington. 


For President Nixon’s toast at the dinner, see page 1329 of this 
issue. 


Madrid, Spain 


General Francisco Franco’s Remarks Upon President 
Nixon’s Departure From Barajas Airport. 
October 3, 1970 


Mr. President, the time has come for us to say goodby, 
after the intense and crowded hours which you spent in 
Spain. 

Your great responsibilities and duties urgently call you. 
The demands of the times are very great, and for this 
reason we understand perfectly that it has not been pos- 
sible for you to prolong your stay in Madrid awhile longer, 
as we would have liked you to do. 

Your visit has proved a most fruitful one for both our 
governments and nations. We have had an opportunity 
to examine together the principal world problems in which 
we have a common interest, to appreciate the wide areas 
of conformity which exist and the favorable outlook 
for a coordination of our respective policies. 


The agreement recently signed and the periodic con- 
sultations provided in that document, between the heads 
of our departments of foreign affairs and other representa- 
tives of our governments, should benefit our two coun- 
tries, and will provide an opportunity to contribute 
together to the maintenance of peace among the nations 
of the world. 


Mr. President, please remember that you leave behind 
you good friends in this country, who wish you and your 
distinguished wife as well as the rest of your distinguished 
party, a happy continuation of your tour, and a most 
happy return to your country and to your families. 

NoTE: As printed above, this item follows a translation made avail- 
able by the Spanish Embassy in Washington. 


For President Nixon’s remarks at the departure ceremony, see 
page 1330 of this issue. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, below. 


September 28 


In the course of his visit to Rome, the President met 
with Prime Minister Emilio Colombo and was accom- 
panied by Prime Minister Colombo on his helicopter 
flight to Leonardo da Vinci Airport near Fiumicino to 
greet released American hostages from Jordan. 


October 3 


The President met with British Prime Minister Edward 
Heath at Chequers. Following their discussions, they were 
joined at luncheon by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT. 


October 6 


Former Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi of Japan called 
on the President at the White House. 


October 7 


The President transmitted to the Congress the third 
annual reports on the administration of the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act and the Highway 


Safety Act of 1966. The reports were published by the 
National Highway Safety Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Transportation. 


October 10 


The President announced the appointment of Addie J. 
Key to be a member of the Board of Advisers, Federal 
Reformatory for Women. 

The President announced the appointment of Dr. 
Lee A. DuBridge to the President’s Commission for the 
Observance of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the United 
Nations. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., and Dr. Martha B. Lucas 
Pate to the United States Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Col. James C. Donovan to membership on the California 
Debris Commission. 

The reports of three Presidential Task Forces were an- 
nounced by the White House. They were the report of 
the President’s Task Force on the Mentally Handicapped, 
entitled “Action Against Mental Disability” (Gover. 
ment Printing Office, 62 pp.) ; the report of the President’s 
Task Force on Higher Education, entitled “Priorities in 
Higher Education” (Government Printing Office, 31 
pp-); and the report of the President’s Task Force on 
the Physically Handicapped, entitled “A National Effort 
for the Physically Handicapped” (Government Printing 
Office, 34 pp.). 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted October 6, 1970 


Davin OGDEN MAXWELL, of Pennsylvania, to 
be General Counsel of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Sherman Unger. 


Submitted October 7, 1970 


JOHN OLIVER WILSON, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, vice William J. 
Kelly, Jr. 

ELBURT FRANKLIN OsBORN, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
vice John F. O'Leary, resigned. 

The following-named persons to be Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the Sixteenth Session of the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion: 

JOHN RICHARDSON, JR., of Virginia 
LovISsE Gore, of Maryland 

PIERRE R. GRAHAM, Of Illinois 
Harowp Tart KING, of Colorado 
Kron T. Karasatsos, of Virginia 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted October 7, 1970—Continued 

The following-named persons to be Alternate 
Representatives of the United States of 
America to the Sixteenth Session of the 
General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 
nization: 

EDWARD T. BRENNAN, Of Massachusetts 
Epwarp O. SULLIVAN, JR., of New York 
R. MILLER Upton, of Wisconsin 

Tom R. VAN SICKLE, of Kansas 

LovuIsE Gore, United States Member of the 
Executive Board of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, to serve on the Executive Board 
with the rank of Ambassador. 

Paut H. Roney, of Florida, to be a United 
States Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit, vice 
George H. Carswell, resigned. 

JAMES L. KING, of Florida, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Southern 
District of Florida, vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

GERALD B. TJoFrxat, of Florida, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Florida, vice a new position created 
by Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 
1970. 

Peter T. Fay, of Florida, to be United States 
District Judge for the Southern District 
of Florida, vice a new position created by 
Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted October 7, 1970—Continued 

NicHoLas J. WALINSKI, JR., of Ohio, to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Ohio, vice Gerald E. Kalb- 
fleisch, retired. 

Rosert B. KRuPANSKY, of Ohio, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Northern 
District of Ohio, vice a new position cre- 
ated by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

FREDERICK B. Lacey, of New Jersey, to be & 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

CLARKSON S. FISHER, of New Jersey, to be & 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, vice Reynier J. Wor- 
tendyke, Jr., retired. 

JoHN J. KITCHEN, of New Jersey, to be & 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

Rosert M. Hi, of Texas, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Northern 
District of Texas, vice a new position cre- 
ated by P.L. 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 

JOHN FEIKENs, of Michigan, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan, vice a new position cre- 
ated by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted October 7, 1970—Continued 

puiuip Pratt, of Michigan, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan, vice a new position cre- 
ated by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

wuaMm C. O’KELLEY, of Georgia, to be a 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Georgia, vice a new position 
created by Public Law 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

Cuartes A. Moye, JR., of Georgia, to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Georgia, vice a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 91-272, ap- 
proved June 2, 1970. 

J. Cuirrorp WALLACE, of California, to be a 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of California, vice a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 91-272, ap- 
proved June 2, 1970. 

SaMUEL ContTI, of California, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Northern 
District of California, vice a new position 
position created by Public Law 91-272, ap- 
proved June 2, 1970. 

GorDON THOMPSON, JR., of California, to be 
a United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of California, vice a new 
position created by P.L. 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

Wiu1aM C. Frey, of Arizona, to be a United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Arizona, vice a new position created by 
Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 

C. RHODES BRATCHER, of Kentucky, to be a 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Kentucky, vice a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 91-272, ap- 
proved June 2, 1970. 

OwEN D. Cox, of Texas, to be a United States 
District Judge for the Southern District 
of Texas, vice a new position created by 
Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 

Joun H. Woop, Jr., of Texas, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Texas, vice a new position created 
by Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 
1970. 

WILLIAM M. STEGER, of Texas, to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas, vice a new position created 
by P.L. 91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 

GrorceE J. Lonc, Jr., of Kentucky, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Kentucky for the term of 4 

years, vice Ernest W. Rivers, resigned. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released September 30, 1970 


The President’s toast at a state dinner given 
in his honor by President Tito of Yugo- 
Slavia (advance text) . 


Released October 7, 1970 


Press conference of Russell E. Train, Chair- 
man, Council on Environmental Quality, 
on the President’s message to Congress 
transmitting report by the Council on 
Environmental Quality on ocean dumping. 

The President’s television address on the 
new initiative for peace in Southeast Asia 
(advance text). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 2, 1970 


Md. MOS. 1966... ..2..260- Public Law 91-432 
Joint Resolution to provide for the tem- 
porary extension of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s insurance authority. 


Approved October 6, 1970 


PF eS eee Public Law 91-436 
Joint Resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the month of October 
1970 as “Project Concern Month”. 

PD ee er Public Law 91-435 
An Act to amend section 205 of the Act of 


September 21, 1944 (58 Stat. 736), as 
amended. 
Ge; Tb Bin ccicctcccmom Public Law 91-433 


Joint Resolution providing for the desig- 
nation of a “Day of Bread” and “Harvest 
Festival Week”. 

hie BON WE Rictinccnann Public Law 91-434 
Joint Resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to designate the period beginning 
October 5, 1970, and ending October 9, 
1970, as “National PTA Week”. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 7, 1970 
H.J. Res. 589__.-.----.-- Public Law 91-438 


Joint Resolution expressing the support of 
the Congress, and urging the support of 
Federal departments and agencies as well 
as other persons and organizations, both 
public and private, for the international 
biological program. 


Oe ee Public Law 91-440 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to the city of Portsmouth, 
State of Virginia, certain lands situated 
within the Crawford urban renewal proj- 
ect (Va-53) in the city of Portsmouth, in 
exchange for certain lands situated within 
the proposed Southside neighborhood de- 
velopment project. 

TS RP Rie encdaaddaaee Public Law 91-441 
An Act to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1971 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, maval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other weap- 
ons, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
authorize real estate acquisition and con- 
struction at certain installations in con- 
nection with the Safeguard anti-ballistic 
missile system, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

Ws Ma cktsnceaie Public Law 91-439 
Public Works for Water, Pollution Con- 
trol, and Power Development and Atomic 
Energy Commission Appropriation Act, 
1971. 

Di Diiniscccctitstedas Public Law 91-437 
Public Broadcasting Financing Act of 1970. 


Ep1Tor’s Note: On October 6, 1970, a bill be- 
came law without the President’s signature. 
H.R. 17795 became law automatically upon 
the expiration of the 10-day period allowed 
for Presidential action. The President's 
statement upon withholding his signature 
from the bill appears on page 1342 of this 
issue. The legislative number, public law 
number, and title of the act are as follows: 
pe, eer Public Law 91-431 
Emergency Community Facilities Act of 
1970. 
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Acts approved 
Addresses and Remarks 


European trip 
Italy 
Fiumicino Airport, remarks to 
hostages and reporters 
NATO Southern Command, 
Naples 
Quirinale Palace 
Vatican 
Villa Roseberry, Naples 
U.S.S. Saratoga 
Yugoslavia 
Old Palace, remarks to reporters _-_ 
White Palace, state dinner 
Ambassadors, United States. See Ap- 
pointments and Nominations; Resig- 
nations; or country to which assigned. 


Appointments and Nominations 
Ambassadors, U.S. 


The Gambia 
Nominations 
Senate 
Postal Service, U/S., 


submitted 


Subversive Activities Control Board__ 

United Nations, Deputy U.S. Rep- 
resentative 

US. district judges 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 

U.S. marshal, New York 

Armed Forces 

See also Defense, Department of. 

Draft reform. See Selective Service 
System. 

6th Fleet, U.S. Navy 


Braun, Theodore W 
Butler, Benjamin F 


Checklist of unpublished releases 

Clark, G. Edward 

Codding, Charles H 

Colleges and universities, campus ex- 
tremists, letter to educators and 
college and university presidents and 
trustees 

Commission on Obscenity and Por- 
nography 

Curtin, William J 

Council of Economic Advisers, 
Chairman 


Defense, Department of 
Draft reform. See Selective Service 
System. 
Navy Department, 6th Fleet 
Ditter, J. William, Jr 
Draft reform. See Selective Service 
System. 


Economic Advisers, Council of. See 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


this issue.] 


Economy, national, unemployment-_--- 130i 
Executive Orders 


Selective Service regulations (EO 
11563) 


Federal 

Director 
Finch, Robert H 1297, 1301 
Foreign policy, Mediterranean area__.. 1292 
Freda, George 


Gambia, The. See The Gambia. 


Haggerty, Patrick E 

Holt, Andrew D 

Hook, Dr. Sidney 

Hoover, J. Edgar 

Hostages, remarks 
Airport 

Italy 


President Giuseppe Saragat 
President's trip 


Bureau 


Johnson, George E 
Judicial system. See United States 
courts. 


Kappel, Frederick Russell 
Knox, William W 


Letters, Memorandums, etc. 


Campus extremists, letter to edu- 
cators and college and university 
presidents and trustees 


Mahan, John William 
Maryland, US. district judge 
McCloy, John J 

McCracken, Dr. Paul W 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Italy, President Giuseppe Saragat.... 1292 
Yugoslavia, President Josip Broz Tito_ 1299 

Middle East situation, U.S. peace 
initiative 

Miller, James R., Jr 

Muir, Malcolm 

Murphy, Robert D 


Nasser, President Gamal Abdel___ 1296, 1297 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Nevin, Crocker 

New York, U.S. marshal, _ eastern 


Nicaragua, U.S. Ambassador to 

Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 

North American College 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

Allied Forces, Southern Europe 

Commander in Chief 
President’s visit 


Obscenity and Pornography, Commis- 
sion on 


O’Connor, Most Rev. Martin John 


Otepka, Otto F 


Pennsylvania, U.S. district judges 
Eastern district 
Middle district 


Phillips, Christopher H 
Pope Paul VI 294 
Pornography, Commission on Obscenity 
and 
Postal Service, U.S., Board of Governors_ 
President’s staff 
Counsellor 


Saragat, President Giuseppe 

Selective Service System, regulations__ 

Senegal, U.S. Ambassador to 

Shelton, Turner B 

State, Department of, ambassadors, ap- 
pointments, etc 


Statements by the President 


Nasser, President Gamal Abdel, 
Student unrest, campus extremists, let- 
ter to educators and college and uni- 
versity presidents and trustees : 
Subversive Activities Control Board_.. 1801 


The Gambia, U.S. Ambassador to 

Tito, President Josip Broz 

Transportation, Department of, air- 
plane hijacking 


Unemployment 

United Arab Republic, President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, death of 

United Nations, Deputy U.S. Represent- 


United States courts 
USS. district judges 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
U.S. marshal, New York 
U.S.S. Saratoga 
US.S. Springfield 


Vatican 

Pope Paul VI 

President’s visit 
Vietnam conflict, prisoners of war 
Volpe, John A 


White House staff. See President’s staff. 
Wright, M.A 
Yugoslavia 
President Josip Broz Tito 
President’s trip 


Ziegler, Ronald L 








